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Vor. III. 


THE LAW OF THE MEAN, AND OF THE EXTREMES. 


THE great providential force, out of God’s sovereign will and 
man’s free agency, that gives movement and progress to the world, 
does not work always in right onward lines. The improvement 
made has come largely through the counteraction of extremes. 
The stream of life, bearing human destiny, as it has flowed on 
through ages and generations, generally has taken an angular 
course, like a river through an alluvial valley. The current meets 
an obstacle in the right onward line; the flood is accumulated and 
sent off at an angle from its former course, and so flows on, un- 
til some obstacle again obstructs, and then it is turned toward its 
average straight line, perhaps passes it, and goes on till obstacle 
is again encountered and its course turned back; it keeps onward 
down the valley, but seldom in a straight line between its rocky 
barriers. Distance is multiplied, much time is used: New Or- 
leans may be four hundred miles from Cairo, but the Mississippi, 
prodigal of time and power, flows nearly twice that distance be- 
tween those cities on its journey to the West Indian gulf. So, in 
the progress of human society, the movement is angular. 
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Observation of these counteractions of thought and life has left 
its mark in the multitude of common-sense sayings, proverbs of 
the people, found in all languages, about the vicious extremes, and 
the golden mean. ‘* Extremes,” we hear, “are born out of vio- 
lence.” ‘Qne extreme creates its opposite.’’ ‘* Extremes, if 
extended, will meet.’’ ‘* All extremes are dangerous.’ “Ina 
middle course is safety.”’ ‘* Straight lines for movement are better 
than if broken with angles.’’ And sometimes the love of straight 
lines has carried roads over hill-tops and mountains, when it 
would have been economy to have gone round the base, rather 
than over the crest. The straight line, even if it be free from 
the extremes of counteraction, may not always be the best possible 
course, nor the very middle of the road the most satisfactory 
pathway. But it is no wonder that common sense carries mem- 
ory crowded with these proverbs about extremes and the mean. 
How life has been shaken, upturned, revolutionized, by the vio- 
lence out of which extremes have come! It seems destruction, 
inevitable, hopeless, to see the wild extremes: now, a freshet of 
zeal, an explosion of passion; and now a drought of apathy. 
Then, how absurd to see opposite extremists hob-nobbing together, 
on the other side of the world where they meet, — the free trader 
and the protectionist ; the materialist and the idealist ; the atheist 
and the pantheist. Each has run through and exhausted his one 
idea, all is exploded through excess, and antagonism subsides. 
We all intend to avoid extremes: the honest man’s ideal is the 
straight line of integrity. Reason and conscience forbid excess. 

The golden mean, in our idealism, is the land of promise: the 
climate just right; the seasons blended into a perfect optimism ; 
all opinions brought to unity ; and life a harmony that might make 
Beethoven listen for the music of its sphere. The extremes so 
dangerous, the mean so safe! In business, in statesmanship, 
the desire is to keep the exact balance of the golden mean. 

In the calm judgment of history, the man of wise moderation, 
who stands centered and firm amidst extremes, has the crown. 
Washington, always aplumb upon the golden mean, maintains his 
great reputation, as his century comes round to its period, while 
brilliant extremists have passed away with the whirlwinds upon 
which they rode. Nothing is really grander than the great soul 
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that completely fills the time it lives in, self-possessed in modera- 
tion, touching, if not embracing, extremes, and so gathering into 
itself every force and tendency to control and harmonize them, 
while it moves on with an easy majesty to best possible results. 

But there is danger in adhering too rigidly to the doctrine that 
no good can come except from the exact mean; indeed, what men 
think is the golden mean not unfrequently becomes a centre of in- 
difference or barren bigotry. Here is one too timid and faithless 
to act earnestly in any cause; he would do something, dreads 
to be taken for a cipher; but he doubts and fears: while men 
around him embark zealously for or against theories and plans, he 
stands, as he thinks, between extremes, only finding fault with 
both sides ; joining neither, and doing nothing. It is no golden 
mean that he stands upon; it is a centre of indifference, an im- 
aginary point between two somethings; and the poor “ mean” 
man is nowhere and nobody. 

Then, there are very earnest people, who can see nothing right 
or true except along the strait line of their party or sect; they 
abhor dissent; dread any divergence; can hardly tolerate flank- 
ing parties for the protection of the main army. They shrink 
at the thought of wings, right or left; nothing so extreme can be 
permitted ; all must be centre; extremes are terrible ; circumfer- 
ence is suspicious: the absolute orthodox centre, on that all feet 
must be precisely fixed, and no departure suffered, and pains and 
penalties are provided to prevent wandering. This bigotry has 
haunted every path of thought, and would kill free life ; it would 
prevent the leaven working in the dough, or thought working in 
the mental universe, lest something should come to pass not in 
the straight line of accepted beliefs. Galileo was a dreadful extrem- 
ist to the church, and so was Columbus, three and four hundred 
years ago; far gone they were thought to be from the central 
straight line. Fifty years ago geology was out so far from what was 
thought the golden mean, that it was branded as an infamous ex- 
treme ; and so it has been with one science after another as they 
have emerged from the chaos of primeval conjecture. Wild, 
reckless extremists, and irreverent iconoclasts, who scorn modera- 
tion, are dangerous, but this narrow bigotry, clinging to its central 
straight line, afraid of divergence, hating the extremes, will not do. 
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The athlete, upon his rope in the air, with the balance pole, 
touches both extremes, and so can stand securely and astonish 
the crowd. 

Progress must have a broad highway, taking in mean and both 
extremes: indeed, they must all come in; they all are one; the 
mean makes the extremes; the extremes make the mean. The 
spine of the eagle gives power to the wings, and the wings uplift 
the spine, and bear the monarch of the birds above the clouds. 

All true progress is by growth; and in order to growth, there 
must be breaking up of the old unity, and throwing out its germi- 
nal parts into extremes from the old central seed: the germs out 
from the seed, the root and trunk and branches out from the 
acorn, to make way for new formation. The timidly cautious 
man, who stands on his golden mean, and instead of wisely check- 
ing and bounding the extremes, would crush them with iron 
clamps, does all he can to kill the growing life. Here is the 
kernel of wheat: he would keep it as it is, good for bread, ex- 
cellent for merchandise ; but it is sown; the soft mould covers it, 
air and moisture give their influences, and the old unity is broken 
up. The seed seems spoiled and good for nothing; worse still, 
hated extremes appear ; it roots downward, and sprouts upward ; it 
differentiates root and trunk and branch and leaf and flower; but 
the old wheat is lost; and of what use, the timid stickler to the 
old unity might inquire, all this show out of the ruined kernel ? 
It will feed nobody, and only wave in the wind, and drink up the 
sunshine. But wait a little; this disintegration of the old unity 
analyzing its parts, and this synthesis of growth, all ends in a 
larger unity. There has been differentiation, in order to fuller 
generalization ; analysis, in order to better synthesis: the one 
kernal bursts into opposite developments and growth, and seems 
to be destroyed; but, instead of the one, in the harvest there are 
a thousand. All improvement is only healthful growth; and 
growth is largely a battle of extreme tendencies, checking, limit- 
ing each other, and all ultimating in a grand result. 

To illustrate, take the civilization of modern Europe, as Guizot 
has so admirably shown its growth. There was Rome at the end of 
the fifth century ; in that discordant unity, comprising the Empire, 
the Christian Church, and the victorious Barbarians, were the possi- 
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bilities, the germs of Europe, as the oak in the acorn. The old 
unity disappeared ; its glory vanished; discordant elements and 
appalling extremes are before us. There was terrific clash and 
carnage ; and good men, Cicero and others after him, wept; for it 
seemed the end of virtue and happiness, the doom of the world. 
Desperate efforts were made to recover the old glory ; it could not 
be done ; that old unity was gone; that one seed had burst into 
parts; and the commotion, the conflict of extremes, confounded 
the grand old lovers of the golden mean. 

First, triumphant barbarism had its way, and carried off young 
Europe to live near five hundred years, and be brought up in the 
rough school of the feudal system. To those who remembered 
the Roman Empire, it seemed hopeless enough ; it was the com- 
ing on of the dark ages. Next, the Christian Church, struggling 
against the extreme of lawless, disorderly feudalism, carried off 
Europe to the opposite extreme of theocracy, under law and order 
of God, the church said: but it was a law and order that crushed 
human liberty, and often human rights; but still young Europe 
was at school, the best school she could have. 

Next, the free cities took the sturdy pupil and taught resistance 
to despotic authority, even to the extreme of ignoring any general 
government ; behind their walls, those rough sons of liberty made 
faces of defiance against barons or kings, and learned to be free. 
And then, when these extremes had checked and moderated each 
other, came the larger, wiser spirit of nationality and common- 
wealth. So out of the toil, struggle, carnage, and suffering of 
conflicting extremes, through more than a thousand years, came 
the life, strength, and welfare of Europe. The remarkable pupil 
is not yet educated ; its character is far from complete, but the 
nations, England, France, Italy, are getting more and more 
upon the foundations of liberty, right, and love. Even Germany 
and Russia cannot breathe the air, and keep despotism. Through 
all these centuries we see the progress: but very little can we 
see coming in the straight line of the golden mean. It is a wide 
road along which improvement has made its zig-zag course. But 
for the extremes, it would seem there would have been no move- 
ment. To have insisted upon a golden mean of moderation, would 
have resulted in a dead-lock of forces. 
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Further to illustrate this law of the mean and of the extreme, 
think of the course of philosophy. We follow the stream backward 
from modern times, up through the middle ages, and through the 
bright morning era of Greece, back to Egypt and India, where it 
had its beginning. Amidst those head-springs of thought, it is inter- 
esting to consider the germinal ideas emerging from the primeval 
chaos of mind. The finite spirit groped after its own genesis, condi- 
tions, laws, and destiny, and after the source whence it came, the 
“« Infinite,’ *‘ the Uncreated,’’ “* the Time without bounds.’’ The 
depths of that ancient mysticism we have no lines to sound: it is reli- 
gion and philosophy all blended together. The senses and the in- 
tuitions, the understanding and the higher reason, cannot be clearly 
discriminated ; but yet we can dimly see the two great tendencies 
of sensualism and idealism developing, and beginning the strife of 
centuries. Buddhism was a Protestant rebellion against Brahmin- 
ism; and the Sanscrit philosophy bade defiance to the authority of 
the old Brahminic Vedas; logic demanded that the ancient unities 
should be analyzed, taken to pieces, and each part come into judg- 
ment. Prof. Tyndall, with his critical tests, was in India four 
thousand years ago. But in both India and Egypt synthesis was 
stronger than analysis, and, though extreme tendencies were mani- 
fest, the old unity stoutly held its own. We come down to the age 
of Greece, and a great change appears. The extremes are ram- 
pant, and hardly any golden mean to be recognized ; utter mate- 
rialism and utter idealism went their different ways. And there 
was a skepticism that would go no way, even denying that there 
could be any motion. Into this confusion of opinion, this bedlam 
let loose, Socrates came with his probing questions; he arrested 
the extremes, and the skepticism that would believe nothing and 
go no way, and compelled each to give account of itself and justify 
its right to be; and if he did not bring order out of the old con- 
fusion, he prepared the way for Plato and Aristotle to come and 
do their work for philosophy, which has so largely controlled and 
guided the stream for more than two thousand years. But’ 
in their time we look in vain for any nicely balanced golden 
mean. We stand with Plato, and it is mainly idealism that we 
think of ; he would give heed to criticism and test by analysis ; 
but he emphasized spirit rather than matter ; he walked by reason 
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rather than the senses; the earth and the body were not his 
home; he looked up into the open heavens of his “ archetypal 
ideas.’” We stand with Aristotle, and it is mainly nature all 
about us, the elements, the animals, the world, that we think of, 
and the methods of using our thoughts in acquiring knowledge. 
The two great men were different: it has been well for philosophy 
that they were, — and they gave rise to tendencies which, though 
conflicting, have greatly favored progress, each making his own 
thought more thorough, definite, and deep, so that at length when 
their thoughts should come together they would greatly enrich 
each other, as already they have done. But extremes‘had their 
way ; Plato’s influence especially marked the world for some six 
centuries, and, at Alexandria in Egypt, created a brilliant era ; 
and then the Neo-Platonic idealism was checked by its own excess, 
an arrested development, far out from the golden mean. 

As the middle ages came on, and the Christian centuries grew 
dark, and the world was entering the long night, and needed 
something more tangible than the ideal forms of Plato, Aristotle 
was remembered ; and his strong naturalism, and exact scientific 
methods, held and kept alive the minds of men: as they could not 
rise and speculate with Plato, it was well that they should stand 
upon the ground with Aristotle, and wrestle and play with his 
forms of logic and dialecties, rather than go to sleep. We owe 
much to Aristotle, and no other philosopher has kept undisputed 
leadership of the world’s thought so long ashe ; but it is manifest 
that he was the opposite extreme to Plato, and the disciples of 
these great men were in wider extremes than the masters had 
ever thought of, so unlike were they, and yet counterparts of one 
whole. So the stream of philosophy comes down from Greece, 
through that middle period, largely in the channels of the ex- 
tremes: now through the idealism of Plato, which had its base in 
spirit; and now through the naturalism of Aristotle, that had its 
base in the material universe. 

So we come to the beginning of modern time, and there stand 
Bacon and Descartes, princes of the power of thought, kings of 
philosophy these last three hundred years. They both advocated 
analysis of old systems and theories, and careful experiment, be- 
fore building anew out of the old material ; but they gave rise to 
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widely opposite extremes. Bacon emphasized matter, and this 
outward universe, though nota materialist. Descartes emphasized 
thought and the spiritual universe, though not an idealist ; and 
each had followers, catching the peculiar emphasis, and on the 
one side and the other going to extremes which Bacon or Des- 
cartes would have condemned. On the one side, in the direction 
of matter and the senses, there were Hobbs, and Locke, and Gas- 
sendi, and Condillac, and Hume and Priestley, and Hartley and 
D’ Holbach, —a line of thinkers marking the course of thought 
out to the very extreme of materialism,—the univérse nothing 
but matter and the senses. On the other side, in the direction of 
thought and spirit, there were a line of thinkers, represented by 
Malebranche and Spinoza, marking the course of thought from 
Descartes out to the extreme of spiritualism,—the universe a 
pantheism. 

Leibnitz, a great encyclopedic man, following Descartes, and 
with large human sympathies, holding correspondence with the 
leading thinkers of Europe, could not bear to see these diverging 
tendencies, and tried to arrest them, and make them keep the 
mean. His great learning and right intention command our sym- 
pathy and respect; but no giant could hold those diverging cur- 
rents. They went their way, as we have seen, on the one side 
and the other, to utter materialism, and to naked pantheism, un- 
til each was checked by its excess. And then came reaction. 
Cudworth and Reid and Stewart and Brown and Hamilton turned 
the current from the extreme of materialism towards spiritualism ; 
and on the other side Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Cousin, and others, have turned that current from the extreme of 
spiritualism and pantheism, and brought it back toward the golden 
mean, where matter and spirit at length will be harmonized, and 
the stream, united and full, flow onward grander than ever. 

Leibnitz by this time knows that what seemed so destructive of 
truth is to ultimate in a more perfect development. The material 
side has been studied, and its claims set forth, and a sensualism 
has been commended to the world; and so the spiritual side has 
been observed, and the ideal system has been ably set forth: but 
the end is not yet; these two sides are one whole, and we are to 
see the two modify each other, and become the very body and 
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soul of truth. It was sad to see the separation of inquirers: the 
partisan animosities and bigoted blindness, in each extreme, to 
all the truth of the opposite ; our sympathies — had we lived in 
the days of the Renaissance — would have prompted us to work 
with Leibnitz to withhold the diverging tendencies, and keep har- 
mony ; but when we get all that can be known and said of matter, 
and all that can be known and said of spirit, we shall be prepared 
to make the best synthesis the world has known, and have a well- 
rounded, complete philosophy. 

Once more, to illustrate the law of the mean, and of the ex- 
tremes, consider the course of religion, in its history from those 
morning days in Egypt and India, when all that there was of phi- 
losophy or science was locked up in the religious mysteries, and 
the priests kept the key. We come down through Greece and 
Rome, until the TEAcHING and the tire from Nazareth of 
Galilee arrest our attention. We recognize an extraordinary 
conjuction of earth and heaven; a divine power comes into this 
world, a clearer light, a stronger aid, — tlie Way, the Truth, the 
Life unto men, — the Christ. 

The law which we have found so prevalent in philosophy, and in 
the world’s affairs, is also in the course of religious and Christian 
thought and life. Indeed, in the very beginning of Christian 
history opposing extremes are before us. In a council at Jerusa- 
lem, there stand James and they who dwelt at and near Jerusalem, 
on ‘the one part; and Paul and Peter, and other missionaries 
among the Gentiles, on the other. James held to the old letter ; 
Peter and Paul to the new spirit. Conservatives and radicals. 
It was extreme, terrible ultraism to the disciples at Jerusalem 
when Peter declared that, in every nation, he that feared God and 
worked righteousness was accepted of him. What, they said, let 
in those promiscuous Gentiles with us? These extremes towards 
the letter and towards the spirit widened until, in the fourth cen- 
tury, Origen, at Alexandria, with his free interpretations, was in 
abhorrent antagonism to the literalists of Palestine. And so, 
largely through the counteraction of these extreme tendencies to 
letter and spirit, to credulity and skepticism, the stream of Chris- 
tian influence made its way through centuries shadowed with ig- 


norance. Then we have the conflict of Papal Authority with the 
2 
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rights of reason. The great monk Bernard against Abelard ; ab- 
horrent extremes; and very little golden mean; but there was 
progress, and morning broke upon the long night. 

With the Reformation, came the conflict of authority and faith 
against doubt and skepticism, battling extremes, that filled Rurope 
with violence and carnage. We shudder to think of it all. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, and William of Orange and the 
Duke of Alva. Humanity groaned, the earth shook, but through 
the counteraction of extremes the human mind was emancipated 
from the thralldom of Rome, and the golden mean of freedom, 
now enjoyed in Christendom, has come out of the war of extremes. 
Progress through conflict. 

As we come toward our own time, we have periods of faith, 
and periods of doubt and criticism; extremes still, though less 
violent than of old: and one extreme sure to be followed by its 
opposite. Even in our own day, this ceaseless pendulum has 
traveled very nearly its full swing. When this century began, 
church authority and faith were nearly at high tide; the creeds 
in the churches were held to be almost as sacred as the Bible ; 
thought must not grow beyond the standard, science must find 
nothing to conflict with articles of faith. As Galileo was impris- 
oned, three hundred years ago, for teaching that the earth moved 
rather than the sun, so sixty years ago the geologists were severely 
arraigned for heresy, because they saw proofs of antiquity in our 
earth greater than Biblical scholars had supposed. From this ex- 
treme the pendulum moved ; and now it would seem it has nearly 
reached the opposite extreme ; and science now is as hard on faith 
as then faith was on science. Then faith charged science with 
irreverent skepticism, and now science charges faith with absurd 
credulity. Once faith said that science was a wretch, and now sci- 
ence says that faith is a fool. These extremes, so harsh and un- 
lovely, mutually so defiant, must conflict until each is modified, and 
both respect each other. But meantime, though it be so hard to 
find the golden mean and keep it, there is progress. The pend- 
ulum keeps swinging as it has done from the beginning, from letter 
to spirit, from authority to reason: to-day it touches science ; it 
will go back to faith, carrying influence from each to the other, 
gradually to modify and reconcile. The pendulum never stops. 
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Extremists are apt to think it is to stay with them. Science to-day 
is hugging the pendulum, and shouting, “‘ Victory!”” but Omnipo- 
tence keeps it moving: in it ‘‘ the eternal step of progress beats, 
to that great anthem, calm and slow, that God repeats.” 

Finally, the lesson to be learned from our survey is the neces- 
sity for stout, steady nerve, and dauntless courage ; and for great 
patience, and inveterate hope; nerve and courage for the shock of 
the battling extremes, patience with half-thoughts and one-sided 
lives, and all in the hope of coming union and integration of frag- 
ments into grand wholeness. 

True wisdom will have a broad outlook: occupy the age we 
live in; appreciate extremes, as well as centre; and generously 
accept all movement or result that makes progress, though not in 
the straight, right onward line of the golden mean. Believers 
and critics, radicals and conservatives, we all are one in Christ, 


and members one of another. 
G. W. Hosmer. 


TWO MORE PARALLELS. 


THERE is, perhaps, no objection to religion which those of sci- 
entific tendencies are more apt to bring up, or more apt to feel as 
a stumbling-block, than this, — that its beliefs are directed to 
something which, from the nature of the case, it is impossible that 
human beings should know. All our knowledge, it is urged, is 
relative, — that is, a knowledge of a thing through its relations 
and contrasts with something else. How, then, can we know the 
Absolute, the One Supreme, existing in and by himself? All 
our knowledge is of appearances and through the senses. How, 
then, can we know that which is said to lie beyond appearances, 
and is certainly inaccessible to the senses, — spirit? Man, and 
all that belongs to him, is finite. He passes his few fleeting days, 
indeed, as a pigmy, in a little corner of the universe. Even in 
his brighest achievements his powers are narrowly limited. 

There is nothing infinite either in his experiences or in his 
nature. How, then, can he conceive the Infinite? If, even in 
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imagination, he seek to follow out any mode of the infinite, he 
ever falls short, —no matter how immense his mental flight, — 
within the bounds of the finite. Were it possible to follow through 
in thought an infinite whole, an infinite time would be required 
for the operation. Theologians may talk glibly of soul and over- 
soul, creator and creation, absolute and infinite; they may fancy 
that they understand them, — but they are only deceiving them- 
selves, mistaking familiarity with words for a genuine understand- 
ing of things. Their high-sounding terms are but covers to their 
real ignorance. The realities themselves — if there are realities 
here — are mysteries beyond all comprehension. The endeavor 
to conceive of any of them is, as Strauss says of the idea of 
a Creator, but “‘ merely dealing with an idle phantasy.” This is 
no trumped-up objection, due to the envy of science. It is a 
difficulty which metaphysicians and theologians themselves have 
recognized and stated,—a difficulty which beset the path of the 
most ancient thinkers, which has been affirmed by the acutest 
intellects of modern times, such as Pascal, Kant, Hamilton, and 
Mansel, and which is fatal to the claims of religion. Valid knowl- 
edge is to be found only by confining ourselves strictly to that 
realm to which science limits herself, — the realm of the conceiva- 
ble, that is, of the relative and the phenomenal. 

Let us see how this is. It is indeed the common aim of science 
to keep within the field, not of phenomena, for we have seen that 
its highest triumphs are in the regions above phenomena, but of 
that which can be readily demonstrated and verified, and which 
can be clearly comprehended. And superficial observers, who 
notice only the exactness of its measurements, the constancy and 
regularity of its laws, the rigor of its demonstrations, generally 
fancy it a realm absolutely free from all mysteries. But the genu- 
ine savant, who is not content with the registration of facts, but 
would know what at bottom is their significance and explanation, 
knows science to be a region of very different character, full of 
puzzling perplexities and marvellous hypotheses, thick set with di- 
lemmas that land him in the inconceivable and with problems that 
have to be given up as insoluble. “If you wish to be initiated 
into the interior of physics,’’ says Novalis, ‘‘ you must be initiated 
into the mysteries of poetry.” No flight of dramatist’s fancy is 
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wilder than some of the sober theories of the mathematicians. And 
the more we investigate nature the more miracles we find before 
our eyes. As Stanley Jevons well says (Principles of Science, 
pp. 467-468), “‘ Science does nothing to reduce the number of 
strange things that we may believe. When fairly pursued it makes 
large drafts upon our powers of comprehension and belief. . . . 
Scientific method must begin and end with the laws of thought, 
but it does not follow that it will save us from encountering inex- 
plicable and at least apparently contradictory results.” 

There is no force, for example, better established scientifically 
than the force of gravity. Yet it involves the greatest inconceiv- 
abilities. It possesses, in the first place, a velocity almost if not 
actually instantaneous. It must act through vacuous space ; if not 
vacuous interstellar space, yet vacuous atomic intervals. Not only 
does it thus act where there is no intervening medium, but, more 
perplexing still, in perfect indifference to all intervening obstacles. 
Light, in spite of its velocity and the etherealness of its medium, 
is either stopped or deflected, more or less, by almost every sub- 
stance ; but all media are to gravity perfectly transparent ; and 
two points on opposite sides of the globe attract each other as if 
there were absolutely nothing between them. 

Again, gravitation, as Faraday has shown, is at odds with the 
fundamental doctrine of the conservation of energy, or else with 
that of inertia. When two particles of matter at certain distances 
apart attract each other, and approach, each, through that inertia, 
will store up a certain amount of mechanical force, due to the force 
exerted. According to the doctrine of conservation, an equivalent 
portion of the cause of attraction must be thereby consumed ; and 
yet, according to the law of gravity, the attractive force is not 
diminished, but increased inversely to the square of the distance. 
Conversely, if mechanical force from without be used to separate 
the particles, this force is not stored up by inertia, but disappears ; 
and, when bodies have been moved to double the distance, the 
force is only one-fourth as great. 

If gravity is a property of matter, and possessed of its inertia, 
these results are truly inconceivable ; and if we regard it, as has 
been urged, as an immaterial principle, then either an equal in- 
conceivability is believed by Science, or Science grants the funda- 
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mental position of Religion, — the existence and credibility of the 
immaterial. 

Or take the undulatory theory of light, — another of the great- 
est triumphs of science, — and what mental stumbling-blocks pre- 
sent themselves! We are asked to believe that the infinitely 
greater bulk of matter in the universe is radically different from 
that portion of it which comes under the observation of our senses, 
and makes up the globe we live on; we are asked, that is, to vio- 
late the scientific principles of continuity, and of judging the un- 
known by the known. We are asked again to believe that all 
the molecular and interstellar spaces, though they seem to be 
empty, are filled with a medium whose pressure, as before 
was noted, is calculated at seventeen billions of pounds upon 
every square inch. Though thus immensely more elastic and 
solid than steel, it cannot be weighed nor seen, and we move 
through it without the least pressure from it. A gaseous medium, 
like air, strongly resists the flight through it of any swiftly- 
moving body; but the immense pressure of this medium has 
apparently little or no retarding effect either upon the larger 
bodies or the minute atoms constantly moving in it. The most 
that has ever been attributed to it is a slight retardation of one or 
two of those most feeble and unsubstantial of bodies, the comets. 
But, if the ether behaves according to the universal laws of mat- 
ter, it is impossible for bodies like the planets or the atoms to 
move themselves through its dense substance without the expendi- 
ture of force in pushing it aside, and, as an inevitable result, a 
continual decrease of all cosmical motion. But if, nevertheless, 
we imagine, as bold physicists have done, that the ether is exempt 
from this law, and suppose that it is frictionless, — planets asi! 
atoms swinging in it without loss of motion,—then we are in- 
volved in an equal difficulty ; for, as the ether takes no motion 
from the bodies moving in it, it consequently cannot impart nor 
transmit any motion to other bodies, and the whole use of the 
ether, and the necessity for supposing it as the medium for trans- 
mitting light and heat, disappears. 

Such are the inconceivabilities and contradictions which we 
plunge into in the study of just two special points in scientific in- 
vestigation. If we were to examine, in turn, the various depart- 
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ments of physical knowledge, we should find everywhere only 
similar results. 

Leaving particular difficulties, let us, then, inquire into that 
which is the seat of all physical force, — the subject of investiga- 
tion in all departments of science, — matter itself in general. It 
is matter and its qualities, we are told, that explain everything. 
What, then, is this “ matter’? ? We generally understand by it 
the common substance of all bodies. Bodies have many qualities ; 
but that which is common to them all is volume and force. Con- 
sidering the volume, or the extension of matter, the question arises, 
is that divisible or indivisible? Down to the primary atom, it is 
universally conceded to be divisible ; then comes a dilemma. If 
we say it is indivisible, that is something irreconcilable with its 
possessing volume or extent ; for, however infinitesimally small, as 
long as it has any volume, it must have an under and an upper, 
a right or a left, side between which a division is conceivable. If 
the atom is not divisible, it cannot be extended, and hence cannot 
by any aggregation of such unextended atoms make an extended 
body. On the other hand, if we say matter is divisible ad infini- 
tum, as Biichner does, then we can never arrive at what consti- 
tutes the reality of it; for, as long as a thing is divisible, it is a 
compound, and a compound has no reality except that of its com- 
ponent parts; and as no portion can be found, not composed of 
smaller parts, we shall never succeed in arriving at the ultimate 
element which alone can give reality to the aggregate. Moreover, 
as the process of division in search of the ultimate parts of mat- 
ter has to be carried on beyond any finite limit, those ultimate 
parts must be less than any finite extension, and the former 
difficulty again occurs, how can they make up an extended 
aggregate ? 

Again, if we consider the question of the continuity of matter, 
we fall into similar dilemmas. If matter be continuous throughout 
all space, atom in contact with atom, then all differences of density, 
all expansion or compression, all motion, even, except such as that 
of Descartes’ supposed vortices, is impossible. On the other hand, 
if matter be discontinuous, then we must either believe the incon- 
ceivability that matter can act where it is not, or we must suppose 
the force that passes through the void spaces of matter is not in- 
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separable from matter: that is, we must grant the postulate of 
religion, — the existence and action of the immaterial. 

Taking up, next, the other main element in the idea of matter, 
— its force —and endeavoring to follow it out to its logical re- 
sult, the scientific analyst finds another dead-wall to bruise his 
head. Is matter conceivably pre-existent to force, and really 
independent of it, though practically revealing itself only through 
it? So some seem to think. But just imagine matter separate 
from force, and what remains of it? Nothing but extension, as 
Janet has well pointed out (Materialism of the Present Day, p. 47). 
How, then, is matter in itself distinguished from space? How 
can a portion of matter be discriminated from the portion of space 
corresponding to it? In no wise. Suppose, then, we take the 
other horn of the dilemma,— say that Force is the inherent 
quality of matter, not even in thought to be separated from it. 
The difference of a portion of matter from the space it occupies is 
now plain. It differs in its force. But as this is the only thing it 
differs in, — as force is the only other factor besides extension 
always entering into it,— is not this saying just what the oppo- 
nents of materialism have always urged, namely, that matter really 
consists in simple force, located in space, and that the conception 
of a thing besides, called matter, was superfluous. ‘‘ What do we 
know of an atom apart from its force? ’’ is the pertinent question 
of Faraday. ‘* You conceive a nucleus that may be called a, and 
you surround it with forces that may be called m. To my mind, 
your @ or nucleus vanishes, and substance consists in the energy 
of m.” 

There are, it is true, perhaps the scientist will say, many things 
which we believe without yet understanding them, but we look 
forward to in time. But the mysteries of religion, involving as 
they do the notions of infinity and se)f-existence, are absolute mys- 
teries, not merely now incomprehensible, but from our constitu- 
tion as finite beings always to remain so. I do not care here to 
discuss this question of the knowability or conceivability of the 
Infinite. Were I to do so, I believe that it would not be difficult 
to show that this supposed difficulty is entirely due to certain cum- 
mon confusions of thought and ambiguities of language. That 
which is inconceivable, because of its contradiction to the laws of 
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thought, is certainly unbelievable. But that which is inconceiva- 
ble only by its overpassing the limits of our powers is not, there- 
fore, to be thought non-existent. That which is unpicturable to 
the imagination may yet be thinkable by the reason. That which 
we cannot know in essence we may yet know in its attributes and 
relations. That which we cannot know completely we may yet 
know not inadequately and not untruly. The infinitude of an 
object in quantitative respects does not make it unknowable in its 
qualitative attributes. Spiritual things are not graded by mag- 
nitude, but by perfection. 

If we bear these distinctions in mind, we shall not be troubled, 
I believe, by the alleged inconceivability of the infinite. But 
whether or not the infinite is conceivable or knowable, the fact 
remains — which I especially desire here to call attention to— 
that science continually employs the conception of the infinite, 
without hesitation, and builds with it many of its proudest struc- 
tures. In mathematical calculations it is continually employed 
without distrust. In geometry and mechanics the idea of the 
infinite plays an indespensable role. The conceptions of the 
line, the circle, and the sphere are inconceivable except through 
conceptions of the infinitely small. So in mechanics, the pas- 
sage from the axioms of uniform motion to other forms of motion 
is made by the assumption of uniform motion through infinitesi- 
mal intervals. Astronomy and geology, on the other hand, lead 
us to the correlative infinitude, the infinitely large. As the 
telescope penetrates into space it brings to us inevitably the 
question, ‘‘ Is there a limit anywhere to space?’’ That there 
should be a limit to space, a boundary beyond which there 
should be no opportunity for existence, is certainly unthinkable ; 
but if so, we must accept the infinity of space with whatever in- 
conceivableness properly belongs to it. As the geologist traces 
back the history of the world, he runs athwart similar dilemmas 
attaching to time and matter. It is unthinkable that time should 
have a limit beyond which there would be no possibility of dura- 
tion or succession. But if not, then infinite time, with its opposite 
inconceivability, must be accepted. It is inconceivable that mat- 
ter should have come into existence out of nothing. But the only 
alternative is the equal inconceivability, that matter has existed 
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from all eternity. If theologians with their ideas of creation are 
guilty of believing in the first members of these pairs of incon- 
ceivables,— those who reject it must accept the second. In 
point of fact they are quite generally accepted by the scientific 
world. Mr. Proctor in his lecture upon the “ Infinities around 
us”’ bears testimony to the acceptance by the astronomer of in- 
finity of power, infinity of space, and infinity of time in the uni- 
verse. Especially do those who belong to the materialistic school, 
and find the ideas of theism inconceivable, make without scruple 
the most confident affirmations of infinity. Strauss, for example, 
declares, that, “if we contemplate the universe as a whole, there 
never has been a time when it did not exist,” . . . “* the cosmos 
itself, the sum-total of infinite worlds in all stages of growth and 
decay, abode eternally unchanged, in the constancy of its abso- 
lute energy, amid the everlasting revolution and mutation of 
things.”’ And Vogt and Biichner lay down, as fundamental 
principles of their system, the eternity of matter and the immor- 
tality of force. 

Even Herbert Spencer falls into the same pit. Though he has 
branded all ideas which involve infinite self-existence as pseudo- 
ideas, and consequently condemned all forms of theism, pantheism, 
and materialism as inevitably involving such inconceivabilities, no 
sooner has he put theology, as he thinks, hors de combat, and gone 
on to his positive scientific construction, than he tell us that mat- 
ter was both uncreated and is indestructible, and that force always 
persists in unchanged quantity, ideas necessarily involving infinite 
duration both in the past and in the future. Yet if the infinite is 
an inconceivable thing, a pseudo-idea, a symbolic conception of il- 
legitimate order, what saves these scientific conceptions from vitia- 
tion by it? When the wariest thinker is driven by continual 
dilemmas into accepting inconceivability either one on side or the 
other, “‘ why then,’’ as Proctor asks, ‘‘ dismiss the idea of a God 
merely because he is beyond our powers of conception?’’ The 
principle on which religion reasons up to the infinite is not different 
from that employed by the mathematician, the geometer, or the 
astronomer, for the same purpose. It is, in fact, the same, the pe- 
culiar and fundamental conception of a limit, “ the use of which,”’ 
says Whewell in proving the propositions of the higher geometry, 
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cannot be superseded by any combination of hypotheses and defi- 
nitions,” and the principle of which, applied through general alge- 
braical symbols, has given us that splendid instrument of modern 
scientific achievement, the differential calculus. The axiom which 
rules in all these processes is simply that “‘ what is true up to a 
limit, is true at that limit.” Applying this to the limit of infinity, 
it gives us the rule, what is true throughout all finite grades up to 
infinite, is true at the infinite. What better vindication from sci- 
ence could theology desire for its constant claim that the qualities 
of justice, love, wisdom, and holiness manifested throughout the 
finite and phenomenal scale, shining out the more clearly the 
higher the grade of being, must exist in-the Infinite Reality above 
and behind the finite phenomena ; and that moreover this Infinite 
Justice, Love, and Holiness is not perhaps radically different from 
its finite manifestations, but, however immensely greater and more 
perfect, is-essentially the same. 

There is still one other difference often insisted upon as justify- 
ing a difference in the comparative credit given to science and re- 
ligion, —the difference of results. 

Though religion may perhaps use the same methods as science 
and aim at no more transcendental objects, yet in practice, it is 
charged, she is never able to reach the exactness and the certainty 
for which science is distinguished. Neither morality nor faith 
has any absolute standard, any unretreating course. When sci- 
ence once puts her foot down, she never draws back. The re- 
ceived truths and forms of religion, on the other hand, are con- 
tinually shifting. Its early phases were often gross and full of 
errors. 

Had I not already prolonged this discussion too far, I believe I 
should not find it difficult to show, as throughout the whole previ- 
ous discussion, that science itself is equally exposed to these 
charges. I have only room for a few words. 

No instance of sense observation is entirely exempt from the 
possibility of error or delusion. None have done more to show 
this than the men of science themselves. Dr. Paget claims as an 
advantage of the study of physiology, that it is “a very uncer- 
tain and incomplete science.’ Herbert Spencer has recently 
shown the uncertainties that hang around social science, and Mill 
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and Jevons might be quoted for similar judgments upon the im- 
possibility of giving either politics or political economy any proper 
scientific reduction. Even the most exact of sciences, astronomy, 
is not absolutely exact. No planet, as a matter of fact moves as 
astronomical laws present it as doing. As Jevons says (p. 73, 
vol. 2), “ Nothing in fact is more certain in scientific method than 
that approximate coincidence alone can be expected. In the 
measurement of continuous quantity perfect correspondence must 
be purely accidental, and should give rise to suspicion rather than 
satisfaction.”’ 

Especially when we would know any of the higher orders of ex- 
istence, there must be uncertainty in our knowledge. The great 
certainty of so much of science comes from measurement. But it 
is only the simpler things that are open to even approximate 
measurement. Mathematics have not yet solved the equation 
which is presented by the mutual action of three bodies under the 
simple influence of gravity. But every atom in the smallest mote 
is under a thousand influences, “the differential equations of 
which if written out in full might belt the earth,’ as Sir John 
Herschel has significantly said. The inorganic is somewhat sub- 
jectable to measure, but when we enter the realm of the organic, 
the mental, or the spiritual, science finds herself in a realm of 
mystery. What measuring rod can science put to the sense of 
beauty? By what weight standard can she estimate the quanti- 
tative energy of a thought? ‘ We cannot,’’ as Dr. W. O. John- 
son recently warned his medical brethren, ‘ describe the common- 
est chemical change going on in the body. We cannot define the 
simplest of the vital processes. In the words of the chemist Ber- 
tholet, ‘‘ We know nothing of any one of them thoroughly, since a 
perfect knowledge of any one of them involves a perfect knowl- 
edge of all the laws and forces which continue to produce it.’’ 

Take even the measures with which science reaches its greatest 
precision, — a precision marvellous, indeed, oftentimes. Yet has 
science any absolute standard of these measures, either that of 
time, or of weight, or of extension, any more than religion of 
morality or faith? Nota bit. The best unit of time is the rota- 
tion of a freely moving body. But when we inquire where the 
freely moving body is, no satisfactory answer, says Jevons, can 
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be given. The most promising ones, the daily motion of the earth, 
the moon’s motion, and the earth’s motion around the sun, are all 
liable to variation. The best units of space, standard bars, pen- 
dulums, fractions of the globe’s diameters, are alike exposed to un- 
certainty. So, also, are all supposed unchangeable weights. Be- 
sides the disturbing conditions known, but impossible sufficiently 
to guard against, vitiating all these standards, there are also con- 
ditions which it is always possible may exist unsuspected. 

The fact is, that the realm of experience, instead of being the 
favored seat of exact truth, can never give us any absolute cer- 
tainty. In the words of Judge Stallo, at the conclusion of his 
remarkable articles on the Primary Concepts of Science, “ there 
is no absolute system of co-ordinates in space to which the posi- 
tions of bodies and their changes can be referred; and there is 
neither an absolute measure of quantity, nor an absolute standard 
of quality. There is no physical constant.’’ No absolute physi- 
cal standard is even conceivable. The only absolute certainty is 
in the realm of ideas,— of intuitions. As far as science is founded 
on them, it possesses absolute certainty. As far as religion is ex- 
perimental, it partakes more or less of the relative validity and the 
absolute uncertainty of science. 

Whenever knowledge is destitute of absolute certainty, its his- 
tory will represent a series of changes, whereby the absolute truth 
is more and more approximated. ‘This is notably the case with 
religion. The rude phases which first it took on, the changes and 
transformations through which it has passed, have been common 
targets for the by no means complimentary comments of many. 
But it is the same with science. Nothing is more contrary to the 
whole spirit of modern science, more absurd, indeed, to a modern 
intellect, than some of the scientific theories of Kepler and Bacon. 
The history of science is a history of constant correction of earlier 
experimenters by later. Newton thought that the mutual disturb- 
ances of the planets might be disregarded, except perhaps Jupiter 
and Saturn. The expansion of quicksilver was long used as the 
measure of temperature, in ignorance of the fact that the rate of 
expansion increases with the temperature. All the earlier inves- 
tigations upon the nature of waves in elastic media proceeded 
upon the erroneous assumption that waves of different length 
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would travel with equal speed. He who studies the progress of 
scientific ideas, cannot fail to notice the succession of various hy- 
potheses that mark its course. The phlogistic, the caloric, and 
now the molecular motion theory to explain heat; the emission and 
the undulatory theories for light; the volcanic, the Neptunian, the 
uniformitarian and now the evolution theory in geology ; the iatro- 
chemical, the vital fluid, the psychical systems of biology; the 
Ptolemaic and the Copernican systems of the heavens; the Car- 
tesian and the Newtonian conceptions of force. In the presence 
of the new dynami¢s, the new botany, the new chemistry of to- 
day, —in the presence, especially, of those theories most revolu- 
tionary to to all scientific ideas, the development and the evolution 
hypothesis, — the natural philosopher of fifty years ago would feel 
that there was nothing for him to do but learn his science over 
again, and learn it all differently. Great as have been the theo- 
logic changes in the last century, they are more than matched by 
the shiftings of scientific theory. If in former times the best men 
of science have made so many errors as it is now proved that they 
have, is it likely that all the dictums of the present school of sci- 
entists are to remain forever unshaken? If the past errors, if the 
present possibility of error in some things, do not interfere, never- 
theless, with the substantial trustworthiness and validity of present 
science, why should they with the trustworthiness and validity of 
religion ? 

The objects and the results of science are then similar to those 
of religion. ‘To the many who at the present day accept unhesi- 
tatingly the teachings of the first, but look on the second as but a 
collection of unfounded hypotheses, I commend a realizing sense 
of these similarities. Could the men of science and the men of 
religion be made to understand the common ground on which 
their respective structures are based, and the closely correspond- 
ing, where not identical, methods by which they are built, instead 
of antagonists and rivals they would be the best of friends. Soon 
may that happy day — happy for both alike — be ushered in! 


James T. Brxpy. 
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THE DYING COLONY OF JEWS IN CHINA. 


In what region of the world do we not, in this age, find evidence 
of the presence and influence of the ancient race of Israel? What 
people are so cosmopolitan as the people who are most scrupulous 
for the purity of their blood, and who boast a pedigree longer than 
any ancestral line of the nation that worships ancestors? Jews are 
in all lands, of the East and the West, the North and the South. 
They stay in the decayed marts of the old civilization, and they 
go with the pioneers of the wilderness to bring traffic and thrift 
into the new civilization. We find them in Morocco and in Michi- 
gan, in Paris and in Persia, at the antipodes of place and of cli- 
mate, and equally at home in every place and under every sky. 
They can be comfortable in the society of any religion, can live by 
the side of Christians or Moslems, of Pagans or Infidels, where 
idols are worshiped, or where Allah is worshiped, or where Mam- 
mon is worshiped. They can live where the rule is the rule of 
despotism, or where the feudal lords keep the spirit of class and 
caste, as well as where they are equal citizens of the democratic 
state. . 

And in most nations of the world, the Jews have wonderful te- 
nacity of life. Cosmopolitan as they are, they are not nomad and 
vagabond. ‘Their foundations are deep and their building is solid, 
— something more than a tent with its stakes. They come to re- 
main, when they choose their habitation ; and they are not easily 
driven out or starved out. They have wonderful recovery, even 
from what seems to be annihilation. They thrive alike in neglect 
and persecution, and they increase and multiply in obedience to 
their primitive law. They may emigrate, but the vacancy which 
they leave is soon filled, and the synagogue keeps its company, 
while the faces in it are changed. Very few lands, in which Jews 
were living one thousand or two thousand years ago, are without 
them to-day. They are in Egypt still,— money-changers and 
scribes, — there as they were in the days of the Ptolemies. They 
are in Rome still, in their old homes by the low bank of the Tiber, 
as they were in the time of the Ceesars, and have outlived there 
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every tribe of ancient Rome. They are in Frankfort and Amster- 
dam and London still, as they were in the Middle Age, no longer 
now to be beaten and insulted and plundered by their Christian 
masters. 

An exception to this general rule of Jewish thrift and increase 
appears in the fortunes of the only Jewish colony in China, about 
which much is known, or the history of which has been traced. 
If in any great nation the influence of the Jewish race has been 
insignificant, it isin China. The largest estimate of their people 
in that land, in any dynasty, leaves a number almost too small to 
be reckoned in the aggregate. That the Jews have been in the 
Chinese land for many hundreds of years is certainly known, 
and that they came even before the Christian era is not impossi- 
ble; they have such a tradition. But there is no sign that they 
ever became a power in the state, or that their religion ever took 
rank or entered into rivalry with the three national religions of 
China. Judaism in China was always treasure buried in the field, — 
a pearl hidden in the shell. It seems never to have been formidable 
enough to be persecuted, never prominent enough to be despised, 
to have survived for centuries almost without sign of its existence, 
to have lived in hermitage in the very heart of the city and the 
empire. And it now shows the phenomenon of a Jewish colony 
in the last stage of consumption, dying of utter exhaustion. 

The question of the Jews in China, to what tribe they belonged, 
or when they first came to the land, is not likely to be answered 
in any satisfactory way. We shall not probably know if they 
were of the house of Judah, or if they were a remnant of the 
lost kingdom of Israel, whose children have been followed so far 
upon the earth. The earliest authentic notice of them is in the 
reports of Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century, and 
these mostly speak of the Jews in a single city. The revelation 
of their existence was made to Father Ricci in the capital of the 
Chinese Empire by a man who was visiting Pekin, and mistook 
the picture in the Catholic chapel, of the Virgin with John and 
Jesus, for a Jewish picture of Rebekah with Jacob and Esau; 
and also the twelve apostles for a representation of Jacob’s twelve 
sons. The man seemed from this to find that the Jesuits were 
worshipers of his God, and announced himself to Father Ricci as 
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a brother of the faith. Farther inquiries brought out the fact that 
the man was one of a colony living in the province of Honan, in 
the capital city Kae-fung-foo, a city of the second class, on the 
Yellow River, some hundreds of miles inland. 

The information thus given was followed up. Other visitors 
came to Pekin from the colony, and Christian visitors went to 
Kae-fung-foo. In 1613, the Jewish community was visited 
by Aleni, a good Hebrew scholar, but he could bring back no 
account of the Hebrew books, which he was not allowed to see. 
A memoir about these Jews for the use of Europeans was drawn 
up by Semmedo and Frigaut; these zealots treat the people with 
contempt, call them “ dregs,’’ and insinuate that they are vile, 
even in speaking of the neatness of their synagogue. At a later 
time other missionaries went to see the colony, — Father Gozani 
jn 1704, Fathers Domenge and Gaubil; in 1723, and these last 
brought back a plan of the synagogue and an interpretation of 
some of the inscriptions upon the walls. If the Christians had 
been allowed to remain in China, doubtless fuller details about the 
Jewish colony in the first half of the seventeenth century, when it 
was comparatively strong, would have been obtained. But the 
Christians were expelled from the Empire, all access to the interior 
was closed to foreign travelers, and for one hundred and twenty 
years, no inquiry succeeded in enlarging the information given in 
the Jesuit letters, and kept in the Roman archives. 

The amount of information concerning the Chinese colony of 
Jews, given in these Jesuit letters, is not very great, only enough 
to stimulate, rather than satisfy curiosity. It may be summed up 
in eight general statements: 1. That the colony had declined 
from its former importance, and was in process of decay, in cul- 
ture as well as in numbers; that only a few were acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, and that none had any knowledge of Jews 
outside of China, or even in other cities of the Empire ; that the 
Rabbi, a very old man, had only one young son to perpetuate the 
ritual of the synagogue ; and that some of the Jews had adopted 
the Mussulman faith. 2. Four names of the Jews are given in 
the letters. They call themselves “‘ Troukin-keaou,” the “ ex- 
tracting-sinew religion,” because in killing animals for food their 
Jaw requires them to take out the sinews; or the Israelite reli- 
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gion, ‘* Y-se-lo-yel-keaou,” ‘ Y-se-lo-yel” being the Chinese way 
of pronouncing Israel, changing r to]; or the “* Kew-keaou,” the 
ancient religion. The Chinese name for the Jews, who seem to 
be confounded with the Moslems, as worshipers of the same God, 
is “ Hwuy-Hwuy.”’ 

8. From the tablets on the walls of the synagogue, it appears 
that there were traditions of three separate colonies of Jews com- 
ing into China, the first, in the Chow dynasty, at some time previ- 
ous to the year B.C. 249; the second, in the Han dynasty, some- 
time between the year B.C. 205 and A.D. 220; the third, in the 
year A.D. 1163. There was also among them a tradition that their 
ancestors came to China shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. 

4. Yet, in apparent contradiction to this tradition of a very early 
colony, is the fact that their books, as the Jesuits heard about 
them, have reference to late events of Chaldean history, and even 
have postscripts in the Persian dialect. 5. The numbers of the 
people were reckoned by “Tsung,” or clans. As nearly as we 
can find, a Tsung was made up of about fourteen families; seven 
Tsung were counted to a hundred families. At the time when the 
Jesuits saw them they were reduced to less than a dozen Tsung, 
but the record says that the last immigration brought in seventy 
Tsung, or nearly a thousand families. The number in each family 
is not reckoned, so that it is impossible to get an accurate census 
of the people at any time in their history ; nor are we told how 
many descendants of their earlier colonists were remaining at the 
time when the latest colony came. 

6. The records seem to show that they had good social position, 
were not despised or persecuted on account of their religion; that 
they held public offices, were honored and trusted; that they 
served in the armies, and were successful in the arts of life ; 
that they had sacred books, a place of worship, and a religious 
faith which, in important respects, was like that of the literary 
faith of China, the worship of heaven, respect for ancestors, and 
for the memory of the dead. 7. Of their ritual and ceremonial, 
the missionaries report that they kept the Sabbath, the Fast of the 
Kippur, the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Rejoicing of the Law ; 
and that they practiced circumcision.. 8. It is remarked that 
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they did not try to proselyte ; that they were content to practice 
their religion in their own way, without interfering with the reli- 
gion of the sects around them; that they avoided the Pagan tem- 
ples, prayed toward the holy city of Jerusalem, and honored the 
name of Jehovah, like other Jews, by not attempting to pronounce 
it, substituting “‘ Etunoi.’’ They had only the canonical sacred 
books, and no written Talmud or Targum. 

Such, in substance, is all that was known of this Jewish colony 
in China down to the year 1849. As early as the year 1844, 
James Finn,” afterwards British Consul in Jerusalem, had inter- 
ested himself to discover the fate of these Chinese Jews, of whom 
the account had been recently published, and had written to Mr. 
T. H. Layton, British Consul at Ningpo and Amoy in China, en- 
gaging him to assist in the search. A Hebrew letter was prepared, 
by Mr. Finn’s direction, of congratulation and sympathy, with a 
list of twenty questions appended, which the Jews who might re- 
ceive the letter were desired to answer. These were questions 
concerning the history of the colony, their present condition, their 
articles of faith, their rules of practice, their customs, their sacred 
books, their idea of Messiah, and of their doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and judgment. They were requested also to write, upon six 
small tablets, a verse from the book of their law in the Hebrew, 
and also the name of their city in the Chinese language. Three 
copies of this Hebrew letter were made and forwarded to Mr. 
Layton, to be by him transmitted into the province Honan, and to 
the city of Kae-fung-foo, as he should have opportunity to send. 

The first information received by Mr. Finn concerning the Chi- 
nese Jews, after the transmission of the copies of this Hebrew letter, 
was given in two letters from Consul Layton, written in January, 
1849, after nearly five years of waiting and inquiry. These 
letters give an account of interviews held by the Consul with one 
Teahtingan, a Mohammedan serjeant, serving on the staff of the 
Admiral at Amoy. This man,a native of the city “ Kae-fung- 
foo,’ which he called Keakung, told the Consul many interesting 
things of his acquaintance with the Jews in that city. For many 


* The statements of this article are mostly taken from a work of Mr. 
Finn, published in London, in 1871. 
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years he lived within half a mile of the synagogue, and his mother 
used to take her pleasure-walks around it. When he knew the 
Jews there, there were eight families of them, — about a thousand 
persons in all. Of these eight families, six had intermarried with 
the Chinese, while only two had kept their blood pure. Some of 
the people had become apostate, and the head of one of the pure 
families, whose name is Shih, which means “ Stone,” had ceased to 
observe the Jewish rites. According to this Mohammedan, the 
Jews of this colony were once rich, and even now some of them 
were respectable merchants, with warehouses of silks, spices, and 
perfumes. ‘Their synagogue was an octagonal building, with a 
tablet of inscriptions on the right hand, two large trees in front, 
and other tablets in the interior, with the names of the priests and 
the reigning emperor at the time of erection. The synagogue 
stood back from the street at the end of a court, some eighty feet 
long. On each side of the door were lions carved in stone, guard- 
ing the entrance. Over the door was the inscription ‘“* Cheng- 
ching-se,’’ ‘* Quiet, pure temple.” The large door of the syna- 
gogue was only opened at the time of the Chinese New Year; at 
other times worshipers entered by the side doors. In the inside 
of the synagogue the rolls of the sacred books, two feet in length, 
were all bound together in a bundle and covered with yellow satin. 
No one was allowed to take them away from the synagogue, yet 
no one could read them there. The serjeant could not remember 
anything of Jewish festivals or worship, knew nothing about any 
Jewish priests, and heard of no officer of the synagogue except 
the rich man who had it in charge. He represented the Jews as 
doubtful about the day of their Sabbath, whether it were the 
sixth or the seventh day of the week, and also about the proper 
position of the hands in prayer, whether they should be stretched 
upward, or downward, or forward, or joined across the breast. 
Along with the letters from Mr. Layton was to have been sent 
a sketch of the synagogue prepared by the Moslem narrator; but 
it failed to come, and Mr. Finn had only the tantalizing meagre- 
ness of the verbal accounts, which told just enough to make him 
eager for more. The Hebrew letter which had been transmitted, 
with a Chinese translation, by a merchant going to the province 
of Honan, was a long time in finding a reply. The Moslem ser- 
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jeant wrote also to his friends in the city of “ Kea-fung-foo,’’ but 
no answer came. One day he met Fuh Chow, a former towns- 
man of his, fourteen years older than himself, who was able, not 
only to remember the Jewish people, but something of their reli- 
gious service ; to remember the priest walking around the temple 
with something in his hand, over which his head was bowed, — 
undoubtedly the procession on the return of the Law to the ark, as 
others were with him. Finally, however, early in the year 1851, 
a letter was received by the widow of Consul Layton, directly 
from one of the prominent men in the Jewish colony, in answer to 
the letter and questions which had been sent some years before, 
giving much fuller details of their condition and their customs than 
either the story of the Jesuits or the Mohammedan had given. 
A lamentable view of the condition of the Jewish community is 
given in this letter. Only one aged woman can recollect even the 
principal doctrines of the Jewish Law. Not one person in the 
community can read a word of the Sacred Books. Though they 
pray, early and late, with tears in their eyes, and with much burn- 
ing of incense, that their religion may again flourish, no answer 
comes to their prayer. They can find no one to interpret to 
them the meaning of their own sacred letters. Their temple is 
half broken down, its walls dilapidated, its water-chamber, treas- 
ury and hall of the holy men, all in ruins. They are too poor to 
get a minister, and cannot even repair their synagogue so as to 
preserve the records of the Law. It will gladden their hearts if 
friends shall aid them, and they are rejoiced to learn that the reli- 
gion which they have so nearly lost is flourishing on English soil. 
The writer of the letter, who signs himself ‘‘ Chao-nien-tsu,’’ 
mentions at the close that his family, “ the family of Chao, has 
produced the men who have been most distinguished, who have 
been connected with the government, been eminent in the arts, 
and enjoyed the Imperial confidence.” Two of them are men- 
tioned as having held high political office. 

An appendix to the letter specifies the names and occasions of 
the Sacred Feasts, the names of the Sacred men, the divisions of 
the Scripture, the ornaments of the synagogue, the names of the 
original families, and the feeling of the community about their 
condition. Six holy seasons are mentioned: the Feast of “ Dry 
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Wheat” or Unleavened Bread, when oil cakes are distributed 
among friends, coming on the fourteenth day of the second month, 
showing that the community had adopted the Chinese calendar, 
which set the new year a month earlier than the Jewish reckon- 
ing; the Feast of the “‘ Judge’s Gate,” on the tenth day of the 
sixth month, commemorating the destruction of the two Jewish 
Temples, by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus; the Feast of the Sim- 
chath-torah, or “* Rejoicing of the Law,” on the twenty-fourth day 
of the eighth month, when the Scriptures are read with closed 
doors, and red-colored money is distributed; the Feast of the 
“‘ Greater Patriarch’’ on the eighteenth day of the eighth month, 
corresponding to the first day of the month Tisri, the civil New 
Year’s day of the Jews; the Feast of the “‘ Lesser Patriarchs,”’ on 
the second day of the ninth month; and the Feast of the “ De- 
liverance,’’ on the eighteenth day of the sixth month. Neither of 
the last two Feasts is observed by European Jews. It is singu- 
lar that in this list no mention is made of the Sabbath, or of the 
Pentecost Feast, or of the Feast of the Tabernacles, or of the 
Yorn Kippur, all of which the community formerly kept. The 
Purim Feast, so dear to patriotic Jews in other parts of the world, 
does not seem to have been known to the Jews in China. 

Of the holy personages, nine names are given, Atan (Adam), 
Nuwoo (Eve), Awoo-lo-han (Abraham), I-si-hia-ke (Isaac), Ya- 
ba-kowah (Jacob), Mayshe (Moses), A-ha-lin (Aaron), Yue- 
shirh-noo (Joshua), and Ai-tzele (Ezra). Besides these, they 
honored the twelve Patriarchs, heads of the tribes. They reckon 
the letters of their alphabet to be twenty-seven, counting five final 
letters, in words in which the character is varied from the same 
letter in other places, as separate letters. They have fifty-three 
divisions in the Scriptures of their Law, one for every Sabbath of 
the year, making allowance for a leap-year. The greater Scrip- 
ture is in a roll upward of twenty feet long. The lesser Scripture 
is ina single volume. They wear in the synagogue a blue cap, 
and shoes with soft soles. They have in the synagogue a map of 
the Temple in Tien-chih, a name which from its sound seems to 
signify India. From that region they believe that their religion 
came to China, introduced by persons who brought cotton cloth. 
This Temple probably was intended to represent the Temple in 
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Jerusalem. It is shown with nine gates, before which colored 
standards are planted. There is a white stone in the centre and 
cotton trees in front; a stream runs around the walls, with trees 
which hang across the water. Men came iato the temple enclos- 
ure at noon and at midnight by climbing the trees, and so crossing 
the stream. There are parts of this description which remind 
us of the description by Josephus of the Jewish Temple. 

According to this writer, the original colony of Jews in China 
consisted of seven families, of which he gives the surnames: Chao, 
Kin, Li, Shih, Chang, Kao, and Cha. But unlike other Jewish 
communities they have kept no exact family registers, and cannot 
tell who have gone off from the community. They have long 
hoped against hope that some favorable chance might restore their 
fallen fortunes and enable them to rebuild the house of worship. 
But now they have come to despair, since some evil-minded men 
are destroying the walls of the house and selling them for unlaw- 
ful personal gain. And their single hope is that after death their 
souls may go back to the western region and be blessed. These 
Chinese Jews, though they have no song of Jerusalem or Mount 
Zion, have the same longing as other Jews for a resting-place in 
the land of their fathers. 

Though this letter reached Amoy early in the year 1851, its 
contents were not known to Mr. Finn until nearly twenty years 
later. But simultaneously with its receipt in the Chinese port, 
came the direct narratives of two Chinese Christian converts, who 
had ventured to make the journey to Kae-fung-foo, and examine 
on the spot the traditions and monuments of the Jewish commun- 
ity. Though the five ports were opened to foreign traffic earlier 
than the year 1850, it was not yet safe for foreigners to travel in 
the interior, and all inquiries of foreigners about Chinese customs 
were viewed suspiciously. The missionary societies could think of 
no method so feasible for learning the fate of the Jewish colony as 
the employment of shrewd and educated natives, who could visit 
the city without exciting suspicion, and at the same time could be 
trusted to observe wisely. ‘Two such men were found in the city 
of Shanghae, Khew-teen-sang, who was familiar with the English 
tongue and had been educated by the Batavian mission, and 
Tseang-yung-che, a teacher in the Shanghae mission, and a literary 
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graduate of the fourth degree. Shanghae being much nearer to 
Kae-fung-foo than Amoy (only seven hundred miles by the river), 
the journey was made for them comparatively easy. They were 
less than a month on their voyage, which was made in the last 
months of 1850, and they were back in Shanghae in the second 
week of January, 1851, — having succeeded in most of their en- 
terprise, and found most of what they were sent to find. They 
drew up reports, each one separately, of their doings, experiences, 
and discoveries at Kae-fung-foo, one of them writing his report in 
English, the other in Chinese. Each of the reports has the form 
of a journal, and the incidents of the voyage are noted, as well 
as the peculiar condition of the Jews and their synagogue. 
They found that the Jews received the Hebrew letter that was 
forwarded to them by the fur dealers, and knew of the curiosity 
that had been awakened concerning them. The return of the 
messengers was hastened by some signs that they were suspected, 
and they were unable to bring back any of the rolls of the syna- 
gogue which they had hoped to buy. On this occount they were 
sent back to Kae-fung-foo to make a second attempt, which was 
more successful. They purchased six out of the twelve syna- 
gogue rolls, and moreover persuaded two members of the Jewish 
community to come down to Shanghae with them. These men 
were seen by Mr. Milne, the missionary, and their personal ap- 
pearance is described in his book on “ Real Life in China.’’ 

The description of the Jewish community given in the reports 
of these messengers is substantially the same as the account in the 
letter of Chao-nien-tsu. They found the temple in ruins, and its 
enclosure divided up into small apartments, in which the poorer 
class of Jews, mostly women, some of them widows, were living in 
a wretched, half-starved way. Around the temple, the ground 
was strown with cabbages, a vegetable not mentioned as proper 
for temple offering. The synagogue itself seemed to have some 
resemblance to a Chinese temple. Chinese inscriptions were fas- 
tened upon the walls and over the doors. In one place, they read 
what seemed to be the name of the Synagogue, ‘ To-hing- 
Tien-tsu.” Over one of the doors they read the words Keng-wie- 
haua-theen (reverence Heaven). They were able easily to trace 
the courts, the first, second, and third court, separated by railings 
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of marble, to interpret the inscriptions, Fuh (Happiness), Léng- 
Thung-woo-muh (the mind holding communion with Heaven), 
K-hin-jo-haou-theen (piously accord with the expansive heavens), 
and to examine the stone tablets and the ornamental gateway. At 
first, admission to the inner synagogue was refused to them. The 
Jews complained that some had tried to deceive them, and get 
entrance to the sacred place, while they were not believers in the 
religion. But the plausible arguments and the persuasive letter, 
coming from those who were of their own blood, and written in 
the Chinese character, finally silenced their scruples, and they 
were admitted to the sanctuary. 

The interior arrangement of this they found to be half Chinese 
and half Jewish. Behind the front door, they saw a bench, and 
about six feet from this a long candle-stand, like that before the 
idols in the Chinese temples. On a table near by was an incense 
vessel of earthenware, with a wooden candlestick on either side. 
Another similiar incense table was behind the pulpit or seat of 
Moses, which stood in the centre of the room, and was covered by 
acanopy. The seat had an embroidered cushion. On a large 
table in the shrine they saw the tablet to the emperor, bear- 
ing the formula, ‘“ May the reigning dynasty continue through 
myriads of myriads of years.’ Happily, above this imperial tab- 
let, they saw, in Hebrew, the grand inscription, “‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord,”’ and “ Blessed be the name of his 
glorious kingdom, forever and ever.’’ Then they saw the tablet 
to the prior Ming dynasty, similar to the Manchow tablet, with 
candlesticks and the incense vessel. The inscription was in Chi- 
nese. On each side was a tripod. 

The most interesting object in the synagogue was of course the 
cell, which is usually called in synagogues the ark, in which the 
sacred rolls of the Law were kept. Of this the Batavian gives a 
careful account, the twelve tribes, the tripod for burning inscribed 
paper, the tablets and the several inscriptions. Unfortunately, he 
was not able to copy all the inscriptions, but was rudely interrupted 
by a suspicious Israelite, who seemed to penetrate his disguise and 
detect in him a Christian spy. He had to eke out his imperfect 
account by inquiries of one Chaou-kin-ching, who proved to be 
more tractable and communicative. According to this man, the 
5 
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original name of the sect was Theen-chuh-keaou (the Indian Re- 
ligion), but was altered to the ‘¢ Sinew-plucking religion,”’ by the 
priest, to avoid difficulty with the Chinese people. The rule of 
the people is a rule of separation, and all marriages with Pagans 
and Mohammedans are forbidden by the Law. Polygamy, too, 
is forbidden, in which particular they have improved upon the old 
Hebrew custom. ‘The people are not allowed to eat pork, and are 
required to keep the Sabbath day. Their social position is not 
good. ‘The surrounding sects despise them. Many conceal their 
faith for fear of the public opinion, which will leave a Jew to his 
misery. The excuse offered for selling portions of the buildings 
_ in the sacred inclosure, the wood and the tiles and the bricks, was 
that only so could the people be saved from starving. They had 
no other resource. Yet all the time they were in hope that the 
emperor might consider their case favorably, or that they might 
get help from abroad. 

This, in substance, is the information given in the English jour- 
nal of the Batavian messenger. The Chinese journal of Tseang- 
Yung-Che, the Shanghae student, contains additional valuable 
matter, in its copies of inscriptions and of the two large tablets in 
the synagogue. There are also some remarks upon the history of 
the sect, the time of the Sabbath, and the first establishment of 
the religion. According to this account, the Jewish religion was 
first introduced in China eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, 
about the time of the birth of Christ. The original number of 
seventy families was reduced in number by civil war and disturb- 
ance to seven families. The officers of the synagogue were form- 
erly three, the rabbi, the sinew-extractor, and the doctrine prop- 
agator. When the rabbi took his seat, a large red satin um- 
brella was held over his head. Before worship all the people must 
bathe, and in worship must turn westward to Jerusalem. 

Of the shorter inscriptions which Tseang-Yung-Che copied, 
there are two kinds, what we may call religious, and what are 
rather literary than devotional. The dates of these inscriptions 
are frequently given. In no case do they belong to an earlier 
time than the middle of the sixteenth Christian century. One 
even is of very recent date, corresponding to the Christian year 
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1797. Heaven, the sacred word of the religion of Confucius, is 
constantly used as equivalent to Jehovah or God. In no instance 
are these names employed. The sentences are now precepts and 
now maxims, “ Venerate Heaven!” ‘ Reverently comply with 
Heaven!” ‘* Venerate Heaven and pray for the country!”’ 
“Tf you acknowledge Heaven, earth, prince, parent, and teacher, 
you will not be far from the correct road to reason and virtue. 
If you cultivate the duties of benevolence, righteousness, pro- 
priety, wisdom, and truth, you have just hit upon the first prinei- 
ples of sages and philosophers.” Some of the sentences are ex- 
planations of doctrine, some are historical. “From the time of 
Nywwo, when the beauteous creation sprung into being, up to the 
present time, Western India has had men of natural talent, who 
have inquired into the Great Original that produced Heaven and 
Earth and Man.” ‘‘ From the time of Abraham, when our reli- 
gion was first established, and ever afterward, the Central Land 
(China) has diffused instruction, and obtained the knowledge of 
the whole system propagated by Confucius, Buddha, and Faou.” 
“‘ Tracing up religion to the Western world, we resist our evil de- 
sires, and alone maintain purity and truth.” “ Our first ancestor 
received his religion from Heaven, and honored Heaven also ; 
which feeling we carry out to the venerating of our forefathers.”’ 
‘¢ Worship consists in honoring Heaven, and righteousness in im- 
itating ancestors; but the human mind must have been in being 
before either worship or righteousness could have been practiced.” 
“ His presence is not impeded by visible form. His absence does 
not imply an empty void ; for Eternal Reason is unbounded by the 
limits of existence or non-existence.’’ This is the only metaphys- 
ical definition found in the synagogue. 

Only by stealth and stratagem, by climbing in over the broken 
walls and using candles in the darkness, were the messengers able 
to get copies of the inscriptions on the large tablets. Both of 
these tablets give abstracts of the history of the religion, going 
back to Adam, and declaring Awolohan, Abraham, to be the first 
teacher of the Israelite religion (Yeh-sze-lonee-keaou). Accord- 
ing to the first tablet the Sacred Books, fifty-three sections in all, 
embodying the principles of the Eternal Reason, were in existence 
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as early as the Chow state, two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
four years before the Christian era. Mayshe (Moses) came after 
Abraham, and established the Law, which he found on the top of 
Seibra. He was a very benevolent, virtuous, pure, and wise man, 
and the Sacred Books were given to him for his piety and his faith- 
fulness in fasting and prayer. The contents of these books “‘ are deep 
and mysterious, their promises calculated to influence men’s good 
feelings, and their threatenings to repress corrupt imaginations.” 
After Moses came Ye-sze-la (Ezra), who was a wise instructor and 
reformer of religion. Through him the religion took the shape in 
which it was sent abroad to the nations and transmitted to sub- 
sequent ages. During the Han dynasty, that is, not far from 
the birth of Christ, it came into China from India. The tablets 
give a record of the building of the synagogue, with the dates 
of the dynasties and the names of the superintendents. In the 
dates there are differences of a few years between the two tab- 
lets. The second tablet records the great Deluge of the fifth year 
of 'T’heenshun, by which the city was inundated, and the syna- 
gogue partially destroyed. On fhe first tablet the closing para- 
graph is, “* We have engraved this tablet, placed in the synagogue 
to be handed down to distant ages, that future generations may 
carefully consider it.” This tablet was erected by the families, 
Yen, Le, Kaou, Chaou, Kin, E, and Chang, at the rebuilding of 
the synagogue, in the first month of autumn, in the seventh year 
of Ching-tih of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1511).”’ The inscrip- 
tion on the second tablet, more diffuse and ambitious in its rhetoric, 
closes with the words, “‘ We have engraven these our ideas on the 
imperishable marble, that they may be handed down to the latest 
generation. Composed by a promoted literary graduate of the pro- 
fessors of K’hae-fung-foo, named Kin Chung. Inscribed by a lit- 
erary graduate of purchased rank belonging to the prefecture of 
K’hae-fung-foo, named Foojoo. Erected on a fortunate day in the 
middle of summer, in the second year of Hung-Che (A.D. 1488), 
in the forty-sixth year of the seventieth cycle, by a disciple of the 
religion of truth and purity.” 

On this second tablet, the excellent literary graduate Kin Chung 
has drawn out, in flowing phrase, his philosophy of worship, in its 
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methods and postures, giving reasons for the form which was fol- 
lowed. ‘ Religion,” he says, ‘‘ must consist in the. purity and 
truth of divine worship. Purity refers to the Pure One, who is 
without mixture ; truth to the Correct One, who is without corrup- 
tion. Worship consists in reverence, and in bowing down to the 
ground. Men in their daily avocations must not for a single mo- 
ment forget heaven, but at the hours of four in the morning, mid- 
day, and six in the evening, should thrice perform their adorations, 
which is the true principle of the religion of heaven. The form 
observed by the virtuous men of antiquity was first to bathe and 
wash their heads, taking care at the same time to purify their 
hearts and correct their senses; after which they reverently ap- 
proached before Eternal Reason and the Sacred Writings. Lter- 
nal Reason is without form or figure, like the Eternal Reason of 
Heaven exalted on High. We will here endeavor to set forth the 
general course of divine worship in order. 

“‘ First, the worshiper, bending his body, does reverence to Eter- 
nal Reason, by which means he recognizes Eternal Reason as 
present in such bending of the boy ; then, standing upright in the 
midst, without declining, he does obeisance to Eternal Reason, by 
which means he recognizes Eternal Reason as standing in the 
midst. In stillness maintaining his spirit and silently praising, he 
venerates Eternal Reason, showing that he incessantly remembers 
Heaven. In waving the body, examining himself, and lifting up 
his voice, he honors Eternal Reason, showing that he unfailingly 
remembers Heaven. ‘This is the way in which our religion teaches 
us to look towards invisible space and perform our adorations. 
Retiring three paces, the worshiper gets suddenly in the rear to 
show his reverence for the Eternal Reason who is behind him. 
Advancing five steps, he looks on before, to show his reverence 
for the Eternal Reason who is in front of his person. He bows 
towards the left, reverencing Eternal Reason, whereby he ad- 
mires the Eternal Reason who is on his left. He bows toward 
the right, reverencing Eternal Reason, whereby he adores 
the Eternal Reason who is on his right. Looking upward, he 
reverences Eternal Reason, to show that he considers Eternal 
Reason as above him. Looking down, he reverences Eternal 
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Reason, to show that he considers Eternal Reason as close to him. 
At the close he worships Eternal Reason, manifesting reverence 
in this act of adoration. But to venerate Heaven and to neglect 
ancestors is to fail in the services which are their due. In spring 
and autumn, therefore, men sacrifice to their ancestors, to show 
that they serve the dead as they do the living, and pay the same 
respect to the departed that they do to those who survive. They 
offer sheep and oxen, and present the fruits of the season, to show 
that they do not neglect the honor due to ancestors when they are 
gone from us. During the course of every month we fast and ab- 
stain four times, which constitutes the door by which religion is 
entered and the basis on which goodness is accumulated. It is 
called an entrance, because we practice one act of goodness to- 
day and another to-morrow. Thus, having commenced the merit of 
abstinence, we add to our store, avoiding the practiceof every vice 
and reverently performing every virtue. Every seventh day we 
observe a holy rest, which, when terminated, begins anew ; as it is 
said in the Book of Diagrams, ‘The good man, in the practice of 
virtue, apprehends lest the time should prove too short.” At each 
of the four seasons we lay ourselves under a severe restraint in 
rememberance of the trials endured by our ancestors, — by which 
means we venerate our predecessors and reward our progenitors. 
We also abstain from food entirely during a whole day, when we 
reverently pray to Heaven, repent of our former faults, and prac- 
tice anew the duties of each day. The Book of Diagrams also 
says, ‘ When the wind and thunder prevail, the good man thinks 
of what virtues he shall practice; and if he has any errors, he 
reforms them.’ ” 

Another passage of the inscription recognizes the close resem- 
blance, amounting almost to identity, between the Israelite reli- 
gion and the literary religion of China, the religion of Confucius. 
Its principles are reverence for Heaven, veneration for ancestors, 
loyalty to the sovereign, and obedience to parents: “just what is 
inculeated in the five human relations, the five constant virtues, 
with the three principal connections of life.’’ The inscriptions 
upon these tablets are interesting as showing that the synagogue 
was planned after the model of the Temple in Jerusalem, and 
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that its furniture was a reminiscence of that temple; that the 
hours of prayer correspond with the hours of David in the 
Psalms, the fourth, the twelfth, and the sixth hour of the 
evening; and especially that the word ‘‘ Taou,’’ translated 
‘*¢ Eternal Reason,’ is equivalent to the ‘‘ Memra’”’ of the 
Targums and the “ Logos” of the New Testament, while it 
is itself a Buddhist philosophical term. 

This was the sum of information about the Jewish colony down 
to the year 1851. The last story concerning them is that of Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, an American missionary, who visited Kae-fung- 
foo in the year 1866. He found that the only remnant of the 
Synagogue was a solitary stone in an open square, inscribed with 
the dates of building and re-building of the sacred edifice. All 
the rest had vanished. Dr. Martin was moved to make the stone 
a pulpit, and to utter his thought to the company who had fol- 
lowed him curiously to the spot. Many of these were Moslems. 
But one after another, men in the company came forward, con- 
fessing themselves to be Jews, until he had with him representa- 
tives of six of the seven families. Afterward they came to see 
him at his lodgings, and he learned the tale of their downfall, — 
how they had been compelled to sdll the fragments of their holy 
house, preserving only some rolls of the law; how they had ceased 
to meet as a congregation, having no rabbi to teach them and no 
roof to cover them; how one of their number had become a Bud- 
dhist priest ; how the ceremonies of their religion are wholly neg- 
lected, even the rite of circumcision, and how they intermarry 
with the heathen; how their children grow up with no knowledge 
of the religion of their ancestors ; how one of their tablets, which 
bore the name of Israel has been taken by a Mohammedan mosque, 
and used as a means of converting the people to Islam. The num- 
bers of the surviving Israelites are reckoned at not more than two 
hundred to four hundred, and are steadily dwindling. In a few 
years the race will be lost without hope of recovery, as its books 
are sold and its traditions are forgotten. All the zeal of Chris- 
tian and Jewish missionaries cannot save it. It will disappear 
like the Ten Tribes, but more fatally, because no room is left for 
conjecture, and the way of decay and death is surely known; will 
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disappear as the Indians have disappeared from New England. 
Not a child of Aaron or Abraham can read there the law which 
they kept in their house for ages so sacredly. Not one man in all 
! the region where John Eliot once preached to the Red men can 
read that Bible which he rendered with such pains and patience 
into the flowing syllables of their curious tongue. 


Cuartes H. Briewam. 


THROUGH DEATH TO HIGHER FORMS OF LIFE. 


Tne whole order of nature and of Providence is carried on 
through a perpetual succession of changes. Day and night, 
spring and autumn, youth, manhood, and age, our human lives 
through death into eternity, are steps in that great work of pro- 
gress which has been ordained by the infinite wisdom, and which 
reaches, as far as we can see, through every department of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence. It would seem as if there were 
an inward principle of intelligence and power working everywhere, 
and forever seeking to unfold its energies and carry forward its 
purposes through new varieties of external combination or form. 
The rich vegetation in which we rejoiced throughout the summer, 
at length put on its dying robes, and returned again to the dust 
from which it came, that so with the returning year new foliage 
may start forth, new flowers may bloom, new harvests be matured, 
and every living creature be provided anew with food. 

So it is with us, in the successive changes of our mortal life, 
and in the farther change from life to immortality. The change is 
twofold, — an inward spiritual change, from the life of the senses 
to the life of the soul, and then an outward change, in the exter- 
nal form or conditions of our being. The infant begins life almost 
entirely as a creature of sense. Gradually new desires and affec- 
tions are awakened within it. A new world of human and divine 
interests opens before it. The helpless infant, at first without 
ideas or affections, grows up into a thoughtful, prayerful being, 
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meditating on the past, reaching forward into the future, and re- 
taining, apparently, no one feature of mind or outward form by 
which we may recognize the child that was born to us a few years 
before. And then, this same person, our child whom we have 
learned to know and love, and almost to reverence, as we have 
seen him by the renewal of his mind changed more and more into 
the image of Christ, ripening for heaven, puts off altogether the 
earthly garments in which he has been clothed, and goes forth 
from the dissolving elements of this mortal condition into the 
higher but unseen glories of his heavenly state. 

The change is mysterious and incomprehensible to us. When 
these earthly garments are ‘cast aside, we stand by in silence and 
in awe, for we can follow him no farther. Our eyes attempt in 
vain to penetrate the heavens into which he has vanished. No 
answering voice comes back to tell us where he is gone, or 
whether he really exists at all. And because we cannot with our 
bodily senses find any tokens of his continued progress, we become 
incredulous. , His present condition is foreign to our habits of 
thought, for our minds have been engaged only upon things that 
have a material basis. The glories of his spiritual state are go 
far beyond the reach of our earthly faculties that they fail, not 
only to engage our affections, but to secure to themselves a place 
among our settled convictions. The great cause of our incredulity 
is not that our reason finds insuperable objections, but rather that 
the whole matter of a continued, spiritual existence is strange to 
us. We have not been in the habit of forming, and keeping be- 
fore us, any distinct conception of the method by which what is 
spiritual in us now may rise naturally from the dissolving bodies 
into what is spiritual and eternal. Our prevalent ideas of life 
are connected with these material bodies, and we have so ex- 
clusively familiarized ourselves with the idea of a human soul act- 
ing by means of these corporeal instruments, that we can hardly 
conceive of it as carrying on processes of life, and sustaining 
vital relations with other beings, when no longer connected with its 
bodily organs. 

It is well for us, therefore, to accustom ourselves to form con- 
ceptions of that higher life from our highest spiritual intuitions 


and experiences here, and with such helps as they may furnish, in 
6 
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the light of a divine revelation, to follow the soul on from its 
earthly to its heavenly conditions. By such processes and habits 
of thought, we may make ourselves at home amid the possibilities of 
our nature as they show themselves in the sublime developments 
and realities of our future being. For all that we hope or imagine 
of a future life is only the more perfect unfolding of faculties 
which are actually existing within us now. No foreign scions 
need to be grafted upon us. All that is required for the highest 
heavenly life is only the further and happier development and ex- 
ercise of faculties already within us, by thoughts, affections, vir- 
tues, and graces which may be more congenial and effective un- 
der the more auspicious circumstances opening to us in that 
higher sphere. 

Our child is at first only a creature of the senses. But out of 
this sensuous existence we soon see germs of intelligence faintly 
working their way upward into the light. This intelligence has 
only to go on, associating itself with higher methods of investiga- 
tion and higher forms of thought, to become the intelligence of an 
archangel. We see in his infant life the germs of affection reach- 
ing toward us with loving sympathies, and seeking for some tokens 
of answering affection. And this love needs only to go on refin- 
ing and purifying itself from all that is coarse and selfish, spend- 
ing itself in generous and self-denying acts, growing in diffusive- 
ness and power by every new act of personal sacrifice, till it be- 
comes the highest attribute of the holiest seraph that bows before 
the throne of God or. goes forth on his errands of love and mercy. 
No new faculties need to be added to what we already possess. 
He who is born into the higher life of the soul has already entered 
upon the eternal life. He has, unfolding themselves within him 
here, faculties which are already reaching upward into the eternal 
world. He lives and believes in him who is the resurrection and 
the life, and so will never die. His walk is with God, and God is 
from everlasting to everlasting. His conversation is in heaven, 
and death with its attendant sorrows can never enter there. In 
the spiritual affections and desires awakened within him by the 
spirit of God, he feels himself to be living now within a realm 
over which death can have no power. Before him are visions of 
surpassing joy and loveliness, which connect him with what is 
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spiritual and eternal. As he looks into this divine ideal of truth 
and holiness and love, which he finds in Jesus, he is himself 
changed into the same image which he contemplates with loving 
reverence. 

Only one thing holds him back and sets limits to his upward 
progress. The body, which once helped all his faculties into ac- 
tivity and life, at length becomes an incumbrance and holds him 
back. The soul reaches upward with infinite longings ; but the 
body is of the earth and cannot rise. It is only a temporary help, 
and therefore, must drop off from its immortal tenant, the soul, 
which is clothed upon with a spiritual organization adapted to a 
more advanced stage of existence. Clothed in these finer organs 
of sight and touch and motion, our friend goes forth into the pro- 
founder intuitions, the richer harmonies, the diviner joys, of the 
heavenly life. Still there may be no new or miraculous creation, 
—only a freer and fuller unfolding of all the higher faculties of 
our nature ; no new creation, only as formerly here, so now there, 
he is changed into the same image from glory to glory. 

** But we who remain behind cannot see it, and how then can 
we know?’’ In every change that takes place before our eyes, 
the vital process, the efficient force by which the change is 
brought about, is something that we cannot see. You place your 
seed in the ground; it springs up a living plant. What is it that 
has wrought this change? You cannot see it. You cannot lay 
hold upon it. And yet you know that it exists. 

‘“‘ But if we do not see the agent, we see the effect; while in 
this alleged change through death to a higher life, not only the 
agent and the process, but the result, the higher life itself, is hid- 
den from us.” All this is true, and from the nature of the case it 
must be so. We cannot see a human soul, even while it is united 
with a material body. We know it only from our consciousness 
of its working within us, or from seeing in others its manifesta- 
tions through a material form. If, therefore, it should separ- 
ate itself from the body, and go forth as a pure spirit or ina 
spiritual body, from the very nature of the case it must then be 
beyond the reach of our bodily senses. ‘The fact that we cannot 
see it is no evidence that it does not exist; for we cannot see it 
now. Why, then, is it to be regarded as a thing incredible with 
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you that God should raise the dead, through the very act of bodily 
dissolution, into a higher form of life ? 

“The change perplexes us. We cannot understand it, and 
therefore, we cannot quite believe it.’’ But is the unseen change 
necessarily any greater or more mysterious or more perplexing to 
us than some of the changes which we actually see taking place in 
this world ? 

We see a new-born child—a little, helpless thing, with no 
power of thought or affection, and no instinct apparently except 
that which is connected with the desire for food. Here is a human 
being as he first reveals himself to us. 

In process of time, this child becomes a man, walking upon the 
earth like some superior being, removing forests, building temples 
and cities, laying the foundations of empires, organizing govern- 
ments, retaining in his capacious mind the treasures of ancient 
wisdom, forecasting events, traversing the heavens, weighing the 
planets in a balance, determining the specific substances of which 
the sun and stars are composed, looking up through all this with 
love and reverence to an infinite, all-creative, and sustaining power, 
catching glimpses of an overshadowing eternity, and feeling with- 
in himself the awakening of faculties which can find their true 
life and rest only in some higher realm of being. Here is the 
second stage of his progress. _ 

Again, this earthly organization is dissolved. The man becomes 
immortal. The material garments which have become an incum- 
brance and a burden are cast aside, and a noble spirit, schooled 
here in all high thoughts and heavenly virtues and graces, goes 
forth clothed anew in garments of infinite purity, the fitting vesture 
of such a spirit, rising from the earth, mingling with angels of the 
same nature with himself, finding objects of interest to which his 
best affections may rise in reverence and joy. 

Here is this same being in the third stage of his progress. 

Now, in this transition from the second to the third stage, from 
the perfected saint on earth to the enfranchised spirit in heaven, 
is the change necessarily so great and marvellous as in the transi- 
tion from the little helpless child to the man with all his magnifi- 
cent endowments of mind and heart ? 

Take a few individual cases. Newton, an infant, knowing noth- 
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ing and capable of knowing nothing, put aside, indeed, at first, as 
too frail a thing to live, and this same Newton, in his capacious 
thought, comprehending the laws of the universe; and, when he 
has finished his great work, laying it as a lowly offering on the 
altar of his God. Is not the change which we have seen, from 
the infant to the philosopher and saint, greater than that which we 
cannot see, from the saintly worshiper of God on earth to the 
saintly worshiper of God in heaven? John Milton, an infant, 
helpless and powerless alike in body and mind, too ignorant even 
to wonder at the world around him, and this same Milton, with all 
manly graces and endowments, with knowledge human and divine, 
borne on the wings of his majestic thought into the realms of 
everlasting joy, singing the praises of God in strains not un- 
worthy of angels as they bow in adoration before the throne, — is 
the change here, when this exalted being becomes the spiritual in- 
habitant of a spiritual kingdom, necessarily so great as that which 
we have witnessed from the child to the man? Fenelon, a new- 
born infant, with no sense of right or wrong, no notion of God, 
no affection for man, and no desire higher than a craving for food, 
and this same Fenelon drawn by affectionate yearnings towards 
the whole family of man, wrapt in the sublime emotions which 
bind him to God and throw around him the atmosphere of heaven, 
the love of God transfusing itself into him and transforming 
earthly desires into heavenly affections. Here we have a being 
restrained only by an earthly body from rising through the affini- 
ties of his own regenerated nature into a conscious union with God, 
and Christ, and the saints who appear with him at his coming. 
Surely the change from the helpless, wailing infant to the per- 
fected saint on earth is more marvelous and strange than any 
change that will be needed in order that he may join the glorified 
spirits in the kingdom of heaven. 

In all these cases, what we see is a more wonderful and myste- 
rious change than any that can be neeessary when, clothed as we 
may imagine such spirits to be in accordance with the laws of their 
being, they go forth to be welcomed by the angels, and introduced 
by them as their fitting companions into the glories and wonders 
of their heavenly kingdom. The most marvelous transformation 
of all is that which we have actually witnessed on earth. 
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As we learn to rise above what is earthly, and to live amid what 
is divine and heavenly, we become associated in our minds and our 
affections with the interests and realities of God’s spiritual king- 
dom. It is no strange world into which we are to be introduced 
when we become immortal. We see one full of intelligence, ac- 
tivity, and health, interested in every good word and work, look- 
ing forward to years of usefulness and happiness. The great 
change is before her. The fountain of her bodily life is poisoned. 
Death, she knows, is near. But there are no misgivings. She 
knows in whom she has put her trust. The dearest objects of in- 
terest, amid which she has lived in her holiest and highest mo- 
ments, lose nothing of their power over her. She lives in an at- 
mosphere of love and peace. Can we look on such an experience, 
such a triumph over pain and death, as anything other than a 
near approach to the kingdom of heaven? When the poor body 
shall relax its hold upon the spirit and fall away, shall not the 
soul, clothed upon in its spiritual organs, rise by its own affinities 
heavenward, to join and rejoice with kindred spirits there ? 

Sometimes, as our friends approach the unseen world, it would 
seem as if they saw it opening before them, and revealing to them 
the forms of those whom they had known and loved, ready to 
welcome them into that higher sphere. Very pleasant are these 
glimpses of the eternal world sometimes vouchsafed to God’s chil- 
dren on the earth. I would not lay any great stress upon such 
experiences. But he who in his own children has watched the 
opening life and growth of a human soul unfolding into the graces 
and affections of a pure, rich, womanly nature, or into the thought- 
fulness and strength and lofty aspirations of a young generous 
manhood, has seen a transformation more strange and marvelous 
to us than any that might await them when these immortal souls 
put off their mortal garments and are clothed in immortality. 

If we live to this world alone, in what is material and sensual, 
we must of course look upon death in its earthly aspect, and that 
tells only of dissolution and decay. But if we accustom ourselves 
to live in the higher affections of our nature, and in the higher re- 
gions of thought which encompass those affections and give them 
power, then we live in principles of life and thought which natur- 
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ally connect us with God and with heaven; and from this higher 
point of view, in the light of these spiritual truths, we see how 
amid outward changes and death there may be an inward spirit- 
ual progress. Feeling here within ourselves that we are changed 
into the same divine image, as we rise into a higher life, we are 
able in our thoughts’ to follow the spirit of our friends upward 
from an earthly to a heavenly existence, with no violent shock or 
unreasonable strain upon our faith. It is but the natural ongoing 
of the life which is here begun. When once from our own experi- 
ence we feel that the soul has life in itself, from the consciousness 
of that inward and spiritual life, we look out on mortal changes as 
merely outward phenomena, affecting the mode, but not the real- 
ity of our being. It is not arguments that we want, but an 
inward spiritual life,—a faith which, growing out of a deep 
spiritual experience, lays hold on the great spiritual realities 
which are the powers of the world to come. When we look 
from the soul, as the centre of our life, to God, who is the 
centre of all life, the shadows begin to fly away. The day- 
spring from on high dawns upon us. Beholding what is spir- 
itual and divine, we are gradually changed into the same image, 
till the light of a perfect and eternal day shall open to receive us. 


J. H. Morison. 





The Idyl of Eden. 


THE IDYL OF EDEN. 


THE questions with which ‘‘ Gail Hamilton ”’ closes the first of 
a recent series of papers, in ** The Christian Union,” on the fall of 
Adam, and to which, on the premises assumed, there really seems 
to be no answer that is not hopelessly sad, prompt one to look 
again at those premises, and ask if they are certainly sound. 
*‘ How can we be expected to stand where Adam fell? And sup- 
pose we do stand, suppose we do secure an upright generation, 
what guaranty have we that it will not upon the second temptation 
lapse into vice, repeat the ruin of Adam, and so give us all our 
work to do over again? What hinders the world’s progress 
from being at best but a perpetual moral see-saw, now up, next 
down?’’ “ What, indeed?” we reply. We cannot tell, and upon 
this showing things look sad enough. But suppose we examine 
our premises anew. Could we so far divest ourselves of tradition 
and inherited opinion as to look dispassionately at the subject, we 
might see good reason to disbelieve that the race has eyer known 
a general crisis of decline, has ever had a “ fall.”’ 

We need not pause to recall the fact that physical death, so far 
from being traceable to any moral lapse, prevailed long before 
moral beings appeared on the earth, and is indeed (physiologists 
tell us) involved in the very plan of organic structures, vegetable 
as well as animal; for it seems likely (as some one has suggested) 
that the current opinion upon this point, in these days at least, is 
drawn, however unconsciously, more from -Milton’s poem than 
from the Bible. We will rather ask what has been in fact the 
history of man from the outset, so far as we are able to ascer- 
tain it. 

Passing by as still in dispute the doctrine of physical evolution 
— though we cannot but call attention to the steady decrease in 
the distrust and aversion with which even conservative theolo- 
gians have inclined to regard it—one must be struck, even 
upon the most cursory glance at history, with the ‘‘one in- 
creasing purpose” running through the ages. We need not go 
back to any conjectural “ cave-man,” nor turn the fascinating 
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pages of Le Hon or Lubbock, as they reconstruct the life of a 
‘** Stone Age,” or a “ Bronze Age,’’ to be impressed with the idea 
of human development and progress from almost the lowest terms : 
we may take our stand quite within historic times. If the prog- 
ress of a single decade, and still more of a century, suggests 
this, yet more shall we be impressed when we compare periods 
more widely separated. The picture which Macaulay paints of 
the England of two centuries ago, and those by Hallam of still 
earlier stages in European history, are very suggestive. The past 
to which we look back so fondly, and with such regret, presents 
quite a different aspect under the critical glasses of the historian, 
or as seen through his telescope. At the close of the “ History 
of the Middle Ages” is a chapter on the state of Europe at that 
period. In it the author gives an interesting sketch of manners 
and society in those times, their fluctuations, and, since the twelfth 
century, their gradual improvement. In one place, after showing 
that allowance must be made for the tendency of early writers to 
speak despondingly of their own times (in accordance with a law 
which we shall presently discuss), he says, “I shall content my- 
self with observing that times to which men sometimes appeal as 
to a golden period were far inferior, in every moral comparison, to 
those in which we are thrown.” 

We need not fall into the error of ignoring the intense intellec- 
tual activity of the so called “ Dark Ages,’ nor deny that there 
have been periods of serious decline, ebbs, as well as flows, in the 
tide of events; we may allow that in some directions and in some 
places the human mind early reached a point of development not 
since surpassed, if even equaled, that (as Freeman has it in the 
*‘ Outlines of History,” when speaking of the age of Pericles) 
‘“ there never was a time when the human mind was brought so near 
to its highest pitch as in these few years of the greatest power and 
splendor of Athens ;’’ we may admit much of what Mr. Phillips 
in his somewhat fanciful lecture claims for the ‘‘ Lost Arts;’’ we 
only urge that there has been a general progress, not in every 
particular, but in the total of man’s being, material and imma- 
terial ; not in a straight line, but in a waving one, or in a spiral. 

Let us look at a few illustrations. Where is the science of any 
past age which could devise, or the art which could execute, a 
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plan to feel for the end of a lost thread at the depth of nearly 
two miles, in mid-ocean, and bring it to the surface? Where is 
the science of any past age that could make known to us the ele- 
ments of the fixed stars, and, having shown the term * fixed ’’ to 
be a misnomer, actually tell us the rates at which they are ap- 
proaching or receding? Where is the science of any past age 
which could in great measure reconstruct, as philology has done 
for our Aryan ancestors, the life and manners of a people living 
thousands of years before the dawn of history, whose language as 
such no longer exists, who have left no distinct traces of them- 
selves in monuments or traditions, and whose very existence was 
till recently scarcely suspected ? 

Or (to look at ethical questions) how superior an age when, by 
the principle of arbitration, the hour seems at hand when the na- 
tions shall learn war no more! when the characteristic mistakes of 
the age, in communism and the like, are only faulty embodiments 
of the principle of human brotherhood, and when sociology is the 
distinctive science of the age! 

For it will not do to reply that the development and progress 
of the age is materialistic and intellectual merely, and that these 
might easily consist with a low moral condition ; since it is pre- 
cisely the moral progress of the age which is most characteristic 
of it. It is an age of alliances, of arbitration, of international 
weights and coinage, of co-operative institutions, of penal reforms. 
It is an age when the love of man, which, if we may believe the 
Apostle John, is a condition of, if indeed it do not ultimately in- 
volve, the love of God, is challenging the largest attention and 
inquiry, and if pursued with more scientific methods may for that 
reason be the freer from mere sentiment; an age when the rights of 
the lower creatures are being vindicated and recognized; and when 
that very doubting and shaking up of all the old beliefs, which 
sometimes startles us, may be only the prelude to a larger and a 
purer faith when, having “‘ tested all things,’’ we shall “ hold fast 
that which is good,” and out of this season of storm and stress 
shall emerge into that peace of God which passes all understand- 
ing. 

Notice further, that, in practice, we always assume as a matter 
of course that history is a record of progress. However conser- 
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vative and orthodox our theological views, we never think or speak 
of any past age save as inferior to our own, and inferior (upon the 
whole) in direct proportion to its remoteness from us. Nor is 
this to be accounted for by any principle of perspective, or by 
what we may call the egotism of any time present; for, as we 
shall presently notice, the tendency, until very lately, has been, as 
Horace sings, ‘‘to praise the times when we were children,” to 
set the golden age at the beginning instead of at the goal of 
events. And this new outlook toward the future, so characteristic 
of our age, confirms, by its illustration of the larger thought of the 
day, that belief we may have independently reached, concerning 
the progress of the race. 

‘| may fear the troubles of the passing time,’’ says the author 
of the “ Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” “but I cannot 
fear for humanity. For I know that ‘its.course is onward, and 
irrepressibly, irreversibly onward. I know that unerring Wisdom 
will make the faults of each age, the calamities of nations, and the 
failure of states, the ministers and means of a better growth, and 
will lead its own with strong attraction through the woes of the 
present, through the ruptures and wrongs of the hour, and over 
the wrecks of time, into clearer day and serener life ; and that out 
of the experience of so many ages, and the contributions of so 
many nations, will come at length the perfect order, the reign of 
Reason, the City of God.”’ 

Take the special subject of Hebrew history itself, and it is im- 
possible not to be impressed with the sensible progress of the 
people after we come, with the migration of Abraham, upon ground 
which begins to look fairly historic. The heroic times of the 
Judges, with all their crudeness and barbarism, are an advance 
upon the pusillanimous period of the Exodus and the Desert; the 
splendor of the early monarchy, in spite of the canker at its heart, 
is an advance on the disordered times of the Judges and the 
greater cruelties obtaining in those days; and even the sad de- 
cline incident upon the schism is lighted up by the sublime warn- 
ings of the prophets, whose development is itself a token of the 
growth of the inner life of the people. Then comes the Cap- 
tivity, with its discipline, out of which the people are to come 
spiritualized ; their thoughts turned inward upon the things of 
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the spirit, their hopes turned upward and forward to the coming 
day. 

It seems to remain now only to show how easily and naturally 
the story of a Fall may have arisen. 

We have expressed the belief that the present age is distin- 
guished from all the past in looking rather to the future than the 
past for its golden age ; yet it is a general law which has hitherto 
obtained in the feeling of nations, and which even to-day holds 
good in the individual experience, that the past grows brighter as 
we recede from it; that — 

“The past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein.” 


It is a beneficent provision in memory, that, as we review even 
the recent past, its sad or annoying features fade away, and 
leave the pleasure without alloy; and every one thinks with 
Wordsworth he was happier when a child. Sometimes we even 
have despondent fits and complain: ‘‘ Life is not so happy as it 
used to be ; family and social life have declined ; crime and suffer- 
ing have greatly increased; religion has declined, has lost its 
hold upon the consciences and lives of men; and even nature it- 
self seems to have caught the general spirit of evil,— the sum- 
mers are hotter, the winters colder” (or else the reverse, for 
here, as always, tastes differ) ; “there is too much rain or too 
little ; there are more tornadoes and earthquakes than there used 
to be ; everything is going to destruction.’’ Nor is this individual 
feeling peculiar to the present ; there is a story of a Spartan king 
who answered such a despondent one, that it was probably so, 
for he remembered that when he was a boy he heard his father 
say that when he was a boy his grandfather said the same thing. 

And as this feeling certainly exists in the individual, so it seems 
to have existed in that almost spontaneous folk-lore which embod- 
ies the race-feeling. Every stream of history has its sources in a 
golden age when the earth teems unbidden with the richest fruits, 
and the men are only less than gods. The Roman Virgil, writing 
in the first brilliant days of the Empire, can sing no higher praise 
of it than that the golden age of Saturn’s peaceful reign has 
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come again. In the book of Ecclesiastes, written certainly some 
centuries before Jesus, we read the caution, ‘‘ Say not, ‘ What 
is the cause that the former days were better than these?’ for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” Dr. Noyes, com- 
menting on this passage, adds, ‘ The notion of the superiority of 
former ages is still prevalent in the East,’’ and quotes the follow- 
ing from another writter: “‘ The Hindoos have four ages which 
nearly correspond with the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages 
ofthe Western heathen. In the first age, called Kretha, they 
say the corn sprang up spontaneously, and required no attention ; 
in the second, named Treatha, the justice of kings and blessings 
of the righteous caused it to grow; in the third, called Tuvara, 
rain produced it; but in this, the fourth age, called Kally, many 
works have to be done to cause it to grow. ‘ Our fathers,’ say 
they, ‘had three harvests in the year;.the trees also gave an 
abundance of fruit. Where is now the cheapness of provisions ? 
the abundance of fish? the fruitful flocks? the rivers of milk? 
the plenty of water? Where the pleasures? Where the docility 
of animals? Where the righteousness, the truth, and affection ? 
Where the riches, the peace, the plenty? Where the mighty 
men? Where the chaste and beautiful mothers with their fifteen 
or sixteen children? Alas, alas, they are all fled.’”’ 

“Tt may at first sight seem strange,’ says Macaulay, in his 
History of England (chap. 3), ‘ that society, while constantly 
moving forward with eager speed, should be constantly looking 
backward with tender regret. But these two propositions, incon- 
sistent as they may appear, can easily be resolved into the same 
principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state in which 
we actually are. That impatience, while it stimulates us to sur- 
pass preceding generations, disposes us to overrate their happi- 
ness. It is in some sense unreasonable and ungrateful in us to be 
constantly discontented with a condition which is constantly im- 
proving. But, in truth, there is constant improvement precisely 
because there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly satis- 
fied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labor, and to 
save, with a view to the future. And it is natural that, being dis- 
satisfied with the present, we should form a too favorable estimate 
of the past.’’ 
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‘* In truth,’’ continues this writer, ‘‘ we are under a deception 
similar to that which misleads the traveler in the Arabian desert. 
Beneath the caravan all is dry and bare; but far in advance, and 
far in the rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. .. . A 
similar illusion seems to haunt nations through every stage of the 
long progress from poverty and barbarism to the highest degrees 
of opulence and civilization. But if we resolutely chase the 
mirage backward, we shall find it recede before us into the regions 
of fabulous antiquity.” 

Is it suggested now in reply that quite a different interpretation 
may be put upon the illustrations we have adduced; that in all 
these dreams of a golden age we may see, not a common illusion 
growing out of common tendency of the human mind, but the 
traces, often distorted indeed and indistinct, of a real event, a 
real condition of the race ; and that the memory of it has lingered 
still, through successive migrations, only changing hue and outline 
as the language of a people alters under a new sky and amid new 
conditions ? We answer that such a view of the traditions in 
question might perhaps be held were there no other difficulty, and 
that we have called attention to them, and to that tendency of 
thought whence they may have flowed, only to offer a possible ex- 
planation of a belief involving the gravest moral difficulties. For 
though, on finding our individual reminiscences so largely illusory, 
or learning that the heroic age of nation after nation when scru- 
tinized dissolves away into mere romance, we can hardly resist 
the inference, the suggestion, that the same tests applied (if they 
could be applied) to the race traditions of a heroic age, might 
produce like results ; still our most serious objections to the cur- 
rent view grow, as we have said, out of moral considerations. 
Aside from the fact that the view in question complicates the prob- 
lems of Theism by seriously compromising some of the Divine at- 
tributes, there are very grave difficulties upon the side of history ; 
for either the common and long-accepted results of so-called sec- 
ular history must be ignored, or brought into hopeless conflict 
with the supposed sacred or theological history; or else the two 
being forced into some semblance of harmony, or the theological 
view being at all hazards preferred, there results a philosophy of 
history as inexplicable as it is gloomy and discouraging. Until re- 
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assured by a glance at actual history, we should be unable logic- 
ally to see anything hopeful in the prospects of the race, but only 
a ‘* moral see-saw,’’ and in the story of man only the record of a 
moral puppet. 

Let us hope then the hour is coming when we shall cease to 
find in the story of Eden the premises of a sad and disheartening 
philosophy of life ; and shall view it rather as one of the idyls of 
the race, one of the many endeavors, almost spontaneous and un- 
conscious, of maturing and sobering man, to surround his cradle 
and his childhood with the roseate colors of the dawn. 

We have learned now that Westward runs the best route to the 
East. Childhood, with all its special graces, is far from being the 
highest and best period in human life. It has indeed its charms ; 
and these — its simplicity, its trustfulness, its freedom from actual 
guilt — may, happily, be preserved in great perfection till the 
hoary head has become a crown of glory ; but we are not to forget 
that it is crude and imperfect, and that its innocence is a quality 
merely negative, as devoid of virtue as it is of sin. ‘“ Be not 
children in understanding,’’ writes the apostle; ‘‘ howbeit in 


malice be ye children, but in understanding be men.’’ ‘ When 
I was a child,’’ he muses, “I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child;” but the hour comes when childish 
things must be put away, if real growth is to be achieved. 


Happy for Paris had he heeded the offer of the wise, chaste 
goddess : — 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
oe ae ae a ee Rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 
So that my vigor, wedded to thy blood, 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a god’s, 

To push thee forward through a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinewed with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled through all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 


H. D. Catuin. 
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THE GREAT MAN AND THE LITTLE CHILD. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. C. A. BARTOL, D.D. 


“Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” — MATT. XVIII. 4. 

Tus the great man is the little child, in every beautiful quality 
common to childhood and manhood, — simplicity, humility, teach- 
ableness, affectionateness, earnestness, and that crown and key- 
stone of human nature, the indomitable will. 

Musing on the death of James Walker, the spirit brings me a 
text, never more lively in my memory in thinking of any person 
so strong and wise, and of a character so consistent through an 
acquaintance I have had with him of over forty years. The se- 
cret of this reputation, still standing like a tower while the grand, 
mortal form is laid low, must have been a solid virtue, which con- 
sists in transforming the graces we are born with into principles. 
To humble one’s self as a little child is to have more than a child’s 
humility. It is instinct wrought into choice. It is the look and 
manner of the cradle preserved in the firm step, defined feature, 
and upright form. Happy the man whose lips infantile innocence 
and the artless cunning of the babe have never left! Beauty 
and persuasion from him shall be in the mouth, which, says one, 
oftener than any other part of the countenance, disappoints. 

Without inquiring how all excellence on earth or in heaven is 
but the transfiguring of our earliest traits, I find an illustration of 
the doctrine in our dear and venerable friend. Perhaps we have 
never had in this community a man, the impressiveness of whose 
bearing, in public or private, at once drew more universal respect, 
although not like inferior men the crowd, and surely none of low- 
liness more singularly marked. Does one live who can quote a 
word, remember a gesture, refer to a momentary glance in him of 
vanity or conceit? He dealt in sterling gold: the guinea’s stamp 
upon it was put without his knowledge in the great mint. There 
was no affected self-disparagement, that common trap for praise, 


* Preached in West Church, Boston, Jan. 3, 1875. 
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and of self-exaggeration not a jot. A property so Christian and 
attractive goes far to account for his hold on his associates and 
his kind. Thomas Starr King told me that a boy in Charlestown 
one day on the street calling out to some fellow, with the usual 
abbreviation of Walker’s Christian name, the unpretending min- 
ister turned on the sidewalk, over which he was passing, and 
asked the wanton lad, with all gentleness, if he meant him. 
There. is a peculiar charm in this forgetting or abnegation of self. 
It is, in people distinguished or obscure, the merit most rare. It 
is all over with the finest influence when a man is conscious of his 
claims, and looks over his shoulder at the shadow he casts. How 
many eminent persons this assumed dignity spoils! They seem 
sitting as for their picture. The young lady as she dresses looks 
in the glass, and these dignitaries would make a mirror of man- 
kind. The really great men do not act for history or posterity, 
but for truth and duty: then history tells their tale and posterity 
cherishes their renown. The vertical sun they live under spares 
them all consideration of the reflection they cast. Jesus was not - 
the solemn figure, the machine of salvation in a scheme, which we 
imagine. He played with children, and played on Peter’s name ; 
and if he wept once at the grave of Lazarus, and sweat blood- 
like drops in Gethsemane, he smiled every day. Of certain sup- 
posed returning travelers from the spirit life, the medium, in a 
trance, said, ‘* These are stiff men; I wish they would go away.” 
Dr. Walker was no iceberg or iron bar; he did not need to un- 
bend. 

Yet this irreproachable was a playful disciple. Abraham Lin- 
coln, overborne with responsibility, said he should die if he could 
not occasionally tell a jocose story. Never was gravity more deep 
than Walker’s; yet he too declared life would be intolerable with- 
out a sense of humor. To smooth the wrinkles of care, disarm 
the thunder-cloud of anger, and turn quarrel into a jest, it was 
never in anybody more genuine, or more dry, or more apt for 
moral service. When a young man asked of him the readiest 
road to fame, he answered, “I think you had better attack the 
Christian religion, or the Constitution of the United States.”” When 
another of a lazy and undecided temper consulted him about the 


choice of a vocation, and listlessly said he had sometimes thought 
8 
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he should like to be an architect, Walker replied, “ Sir, a man’s 
aptitudes are to be respected ; but his inclinations are to be exam 
ined, analyzed, and if proved unfit or unworthy, turned out of 
doors.”’ 

Being not a prophet or seer of the future, but a practical sage 
of the present, he went with the Webster whig party in his poli- 
tics ; but no philanthropist could be more unwilling than he to be 
the instrument of any cruelty of the law, and when he was pushed 
to the logical conclusion with the question whether he would aid 
in the recapture of a fugitive slave, he being at the time afflicted 
with a severe lameness that rendered all locomotion difficult and 
painful, rejoined, ‘* The fugitive slave would not deserve his free- 
dom who could not get away from me.’’ The essential modesty, 
perhaps self-distrust, so remarkable in a constitution so powerful, 
did not qualify him for a stirring part in life. Popular as a 
preacher, professor, president, and man, I suppose he did not 
shine very conspicuously as executive officer or administrator of 
affairs, although ably discharging every office and trust. His 
hand was hardly like that of Quincy on the college-reins. His 
large discourse of reason compelled him to see both sides of every 
case, possibly to reserve his decision too long, and perhaps to re- 
open what was understood as having been settled once, so that 
the students in his charge sometimes complained that their cause 
did not, under his auspices, go with the faculty, as they had ex- 
pected from his conversation in private, and “ the word of promise 
to the ear was broken to the hope.’’ It was not because he was 
two-faced and insincere, but, like the celebrated English Halifax, 
scrupulous and nice in his argumentation. Doubts would remain 
or recur in the apparently clear solution; he was advocate of both 
parts, and found it hard for conscience and intellect absolutely to 
decide. s 

He was almost too deferential, a fine speaker, but the best of lis- 
teners. He granted your proposition sooner and easier than you 
wished ; you were ashamed’ of the scope he gave you, and re- 
gretted the little resistance he made. ‘And cold performs the 
effect of fire,” writes Milton of a certain region, in Paradise Lost. 
His humility stopped you more than any pride. It was a gulf to 
fall into, more frightful than were any stone to stumble at or hill to 
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mount. I call to mind only once his withstanding my plea, name- 
ly, that the Harvard professors should attend the Sunday service to 
which the students were compelled. Ordinarily he seemed too pas- 
sive or submissive to another's thought. It was not so much con- 
cession as patience and kind regard. Dr. Channing never had 
greater respect to a companion’s mind, and I longed in converse 
with him for less facile agreement and some wholesome electric 
shock in the conflict of opinions or encounter of wit. There was 
a strange seeming contrast betwixt the man in the pulpit, laying 
down the law from which the soul could not flee, and in the par- 
lor, consenting mildly to what you might suggest. In the desk he 
was a king on his throne, a magistrate in his chair, a dictator of 
duty, an expounder of truth; in the room or by the way how 
sweet and courteous, a bland gentleman, an unassuming child! 
The last time he gave you and me here 4 labor of love, as we 
walked home together I was fain to signify to him my delight in 
the reasoning sort of sermon he had delivered like a great lawyer 
in the church. He responded, with characteristic withdrawal and 
effacing of himself, ‘“‘ Oh, there are many ways of preaching.” 
Long after he had ceased from the regular ministrations, I asked 
him if he did not sometimes, from old habit and enjoyment of a 
calling he had exercised so acceptably, hanker to hold forth. 
“ Never,’’ was his emphatic reply. Again, meeting him by chance, 
I said, “* You do not come before the public often now.”’ ‘ No,”’ 
he answered, laughing, “‘ I am retiring gracefully from the stage.”’ 
I had to tell him, “‘ You cannot retire so gracefully from as you 
have occupied it.’’ Visiting him, some years ago, in his study, 
in Cambridge, when he had resigned his presidency, I found him 
revising and rewriting his Lowell Institute Lectures. ‘ For pub- 
lication, I hope,” I said. “* Not at all,’’ he replied, “‘ only to put 
them in better shape.’’ I+said nothing, but I confess I had a 
sense of the sublime in the solitary thinker’s recasting his specu- 
lations, after a generation had passed, with nothing of the greedy 
American eye for publication, hasty notoriety, any earthly success, 
any human knowledge: but simply to state more clearly and en- 
tirely in the cold manuscript, to be returned to his drawer, the 
truth of the subjects discussed. 

3ut, loving seclusion, he did not shrink from duty. There was 
a time in his prime when his trumpet was heard, among the loud- 
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est and most resounding his bugle blown. In the breaking out 
of the Trinitarian and Unitarian strife, no yeoman’s service was 
more valuable than his. In that controversy he was in the van. 
I suppose his eloquence of logic on fire reached the middle-class, 
the rank and file of young men, the foremost business intelligence 
of the time, more effectually than did Channing’s superior, ideal 
strain. Indeed Dr. Walker was practically, to the generality of 
folks, perhaps the weightiest and most powerful advocate the new 
heretics in theology had. His statement was irresistible. Web- 
ster could not say the thing with more force in the forum than he 
in the desk. He was an orator to match Everett, without the ora- 
torical gloss. He could so possess his hearer’s mind with his 
point as to drive everything else out. The reason was he began 
low down on the level with his audience, and it was an actual 
progress, a real journey up the mountain they were constrained 
with him to take. There was no superfluous matter, no waste 
powder, no side-issue. The very baldness of his fancy shut out 
needless ornament ; his gravitation, like the globe, to truth gave 
no space for digression or ingenuity, and his word went like a 
cannon-ball to the mark. How his sentences hissed as they were 
hurled! I am told that when he gave an ordination discourse at 
Cincinnati, certain orthodox opponents, attending from curiosity, 
to hear what this babbler would say, were fairly, as by a physical 
engine, forced out of church by the momentum of his words. “TI 
did not dare to look at him, or meet his eye,” said one, “* when he 
preached from the text, ‘I would that thou wert either cold or 
hot.’ ”’ 

When the transcendental issue in this country was joined be- 
tween Mr. Norton and Mr. Ripley, who but he should be at the 
front! The aspiring youth of the time could scarce have done, 
would have been ill-bestead, without that brave champion, which 
his strength in the churches and in the periodical and pamphlet 
literature of the time enabled him to be. There was in the zeal 
of the grave, unimaginative, judicious, trusted man a color of ro- 
mance and enterprise which went into the very banner of theologi- 
cal freedom and aggrandizement of faith. If that ardor abated, 
and the courageous challenger fell back from positions taken 
farther on by more recent explorers in the field, let the juniors not 
expect from fourscore the labors of one score or two of years ; 
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and understand the wise and honest suspicion that all motion may 
not be progress, and that some steps of ingenuously attempted dis- 
covery have to be retraced, — 


“As old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


Certainly Dr. Walker was neither in the rear nor in the lead of 
the host of more recent reform in church or state. He told me he 
did not belong to either wing, right or left, but to the right centre. 
But, even by a sympathizer with the forward part, something may 
be said for the counsellors of prudence, the moral brakeman 
through whose care the human train is safe as well as swift. I 
said to him, on his eightieth birth-day, that he had watched our 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies, and kept us in the orbit of 
law ; and he answered that none of the many letters of congratu- 
lation had been more welcome. 

Dr. Orville Dewey, his peer in age and genius, — long live he 
still! — writes to me that he was “‘ unassailable on every side, had 
never done or said or printed anything that could be taken hold 
of against him: was there ever a better preserved reputation ? 
This argues doubtless great -caution and self-control. But it was 
not coldness or apathy. What Demosthenic power and concen- 
trated passion of utterance there was in his preaching! In some 
respects he stood alone, a grand statue only increased in its dig- 
nity and beauty by the benignity, gentleness, and modesty that 
invested it.’’ His example was conservation of force, fire on the 
hearth not on the floor, the animation of a retiring man, no such 
conscious colossus as we sometimes see bestride the senate, pulpit 
or bar, but like Wesley wanting no monument, and as Fenelon 
willing to serve and be unknown. The moderate as well as the 
enthusiastic deserve praise. Ido not believe it was the anger of 
the Lord, but of some fanatic presuming to act in his name, that 
smote Uzza for putting forth his hand to hold the ark when it 
shook and the oxen stumbled. Those who steady, as well as 
those who drive or draw, are wanted and in place ; and the flame, 
which propels car or ship, is not that which sparkles and flashes 
and makes a noise, but rather out of hearing and sight, a central 
and governed heat, although ambitious zealots always have their 
merits allowed beyond those of the advisory class; and oftentimes 
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it is the forth-putting, like a show-pipe on the organ or figure-head 
of the vessel, who get all the credit belonging in part to unseen 
yet real promoters of the commonweal. But there was no lack 
of kindling in Walker. A latent caloric inflamed dry argument, 
the fervor of the Methodist was in the coolness of the rationalist, 
till a conclusion of the understanding ended in a conflagration of 
feeling and bolt of resolve. Never passionate, he was impas- 


sioned always. What an adroit advocate to anticipate and state 
all that could be said on the other side, and come in with over- 
whelming victory at the close! He did not know what an artist 
he was, nor were we aware, so natural as well as astute was his 
power, waxing in his style from the lowest fountain-beginnings till 
it became a flood as of Father Taylor's untaught rhetoric at last. 
A vacuum is the great power in mechanics, to pull the piston or 
blow the package through the empty tube. So the absence of a 
speaker’s will only lets in the omnipotence of the Divine; while 
wit was ready as excitement ebbed and the grave discourser with 
a great thought beyond pathos could turn a smile into a tear. 
After attending a conference, he said, he did wish ministers would 
speak in their natural voice! When the students in their costume 
evaded the regulation black with an invisible green, he said he 
was sorry their ingenuity could not be more profitably bestowed. 
If he was seldom touching he was never weak. 

Let me give some specimens. His sermon to unwary prom- 
isors. ‘Thou shalt say, No!’’ his advice to let propagandists 
of infidelity alone till “they should become ashamed of their 
cause, ashamed of one another, and ashamed of themselves ;”’ his 
comic query to his congregation whether there was such a thing 
as “common honesty ;” his declaration to impatient reformers, 
“You cannot hurry God;” his apprising those who stood aloof 
from reform with the plea, “‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” that 
‘‘ this was the excuse of the first murderer ;”’ his ringing defiance 
at low views of human nature that “‘ there is bound up in every man 
an archangel were there but motive to bring it forth,” — which was 
quoted for generations ; his ridicule of ministers preaching over peo- 
ple’s heads, ‘‘ Perhaps they shot one side, perhaps the shot fell short, 
and perhaps they did not think to put any shot in;’’ his descrip- 
tion of the law as a “sleeping lion,’’ and his incredulous satire 
of those pretending to be shocked by new views, — who can forget 
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that heard such things sounding in the mellow and mighty voice, 
and saw them gleam through that gray eye, and felt them pressed 
home with a gesture from the slender hand with tapering fingers 
in which beauty was combined with delicacy and strength! His 
frame and face and head, chiselled finely with a half-pale, half- 
ruddy artistic tint, was so handsome, it would have fixed admira- 
tion but that we were always constrained to look beyond at the 
lamp of living glory set in this exquisitely modeled human vase. 
How he went into his work, which was no tinted photograph, 
but a hewn monument or sculptured form! Under his refinement 
was what rude native vigor! How he gazed like a lynx, stooped 
like an eagle, and swung to and fro like an elephant about to charge ; 
his sustained note and long-breathed tone having something of the 
lion’s roar! Yet there was nothing gross or animal in the temper 
he did not indulge, but absorbed and re-absorbed into power. With 
little of invention or imagination, he stood on accepted premises 
and universal principles to move the world. Naturally skeptical 
to prove all things, he convinced you it was safe to believe at least 


as much as he did. You could scarcely doubt what he told you 
was true. A young minister, in doctrinal perplexity, consulting 
him, he said, ** All the creeds are questionable ; put your stick 
down where you will, you find soft ground on every side; preach 
the representative doctrines!’ I trust we can do better. Him- 
self a seeker for truth, he never came to the end of his quest. 


All to him were open questions still, on which he has gone to get 
more light! He quickened, but did not solve. Faith springs 
largely from sentiment, and from that intuitive creative faculty of 
which he was mainly devoid. Yet in God and duty with what 
agony he believed! His bald and bare, but mountainous mind 
rested on primeval rock. His writing was slow; hard work to 
prepare ; but there was no rending the links on his anvil ham- 
mered and forged. He was intense to enliven truisms. If an 
ethical axiom was buried in oblivion or heedless unconcern, he 
was the man to raise it from the dead. Is there a gift of origin- 
ality ? His was the genius of common-place ; and it requires more 
energy to revive from indifference and put a neglected truth in 
gear, among the affairs of man, than to throw out novel hints. 
Not ingenious to discover, he was wise to judge, persuasive to 
enunciate, and potent to apply. 
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It is the great privilege of existence to know a truly great 
man who is also a little child, like Humboldt and Agassiz and 
Newton and Lincoln; and Walker belongs to this band. All 
his notions I did not share, nor stand in every one of his posi- 
tions. He argued that ministers had better not vote, having both 
parties in their church, so as not to offend but ingratiate the flock, 
and I did not agree with him in that. He resembled the man who 
said, ** I was not an abolitionist till the Lord was,’’ as if the Lord 
were not so with his first inspiration to Garrison’s mind and long 
before! I regretted this backward attitude, as I did the heady 
intolerance, on the other hand, from which, after maintaining, 
against the mob, over forty years ago, George Thompson’s right 
to speak, and being among the first to urge the removal of negro- 
galleries in the church, I suffered myself as a so-called recusant, 
for refusing to sign a single ill-drawn petition, at the hands of 
later converts to the cause. By the splended and blessed success 
of the anti-slavery cause in this country, my judgment of the 
unjust bigotry that strove without ground to stain individual char- 
acter for the least difference of method to the same end, has not 
been altered a jot. 

Dr. Walker, with all his unequaled balance and harmony, had 
constitutional limitations, in which, with a curious humor or an arch 
self-depreciation, he seemed to rejoice. Being invited into a pic- 
ture-gallery, he declined, saying ** he should have to make-believe 
too much,”’—a confession and keen satire too! Having little sense 
of music, he remarked that he saved a good deal of time in not 
going to concerts, —a doubtful, had it been meant for a general, 
proposition. If his little quotation signified slight reading of 
poetry, small was his acquaintance with singers beyond the hymn- 
book and David’s psalms. His pages have scarce more wealth 
from nature than Calvin’s, which let in no ray of beauty even 
from the neighboring lake of Geneva or the snowy Alps. But our 
brother and leader wrote with a love and liberality unknown to 
the grim Genevan’s pen. 

Dr. Walker had no hatreds, revenges, envies, or spites ; and 
I trust we all do emulate if not match him in that. He was an 
optimist, in making no useless complaints, giving way to no vain 
forebodings or regrets. He was no marplot or kill-joy, and 
heartily eschewed the buzzing censor who, he quaintly said to me, 
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if there were in anybody a sore big as a four-pence half-penny, 
would be sure to lighton that spot! He was a clean-limbed racer, 
and laid aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset 
us. In these days of scandal, accusation, and objurgation it is 
pleasant to think that a rumor of his wrong-doing, of any impurity 
or dishonesty, the air itself could not receive or support. How this 
holy self-possession was in his bearing and tone! How deeply 
religious he was! His opening prayer here at the funeral of Dr. 
Lowell was the most chastened, inspiring, and subduing part ; 
and the way in his scripture-reading, at the burial of Gen. Lowell, 
he said, “* Shall the sword devour forever? He hath given it a 
commission to devour,’’ — left nothing to add. 

Why, at last so solitary, was he to the last so happy, but for his 
trust in God? Not only honoring father and mother makes one’s 
life long in the Jand. With a sound constitution and sober habits, 
great objects and ideas in the heart and brain, as with Michael 
Angelo, Dante, and Goethe, favor longevity. ‘I verily believe he 
lives on purpose,” it was said of one. Yes, “ purpose:” that more 
than aught beside is the thing to live on! “TI shall live and not 
die,’’ said sick David, ‘to declare the glory of the Lord,’ with 
the same positiveness as an older prophet in his bed. When a cer- 
tain person was commended, it was answered, ‘‘ The only objection 
I have to him is that he died.’’ ‘I have power,” said Jesus, “ to 
lay down my life and take it again.” Yes, a great object is that 
on which to live! Dr. Walker came to his good old age from ful- 
filling the Maker's mission and obeying his laws. So perfect his 
frame, he told me, not long since, he had not lost a tooth. At his 
obsequies I felt that of Bible or liturgy was little need. Any 
word could scarce fail to interrupt the silent collect. The silver 
hairs in the pews, with the youthful heads, the noiseless emotion, 
the representation seldom equaled, from sanctuary and court, of 
letters and laws, to do him honor, and the solemn stillness of the 
long sitting before the service began, swallowed up the devotions 
of speech and song like the silence of God, and substituted, for 
the weeping of wife or child, brother or sister, over that lonely but 
not unlamented form, the paternal and sisterly sorrow of kindred 
minds, to stand for a multitude whose tribute in ten thousand 
houses we could signify, but not replace. - 

9 
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‘“* They shall still bring forth fruit in old age,” as the ancient tree 
ripens a peculiar flavor. But the reaper comes at last; and some 
of us must feel like stalks of wheat in the field, or stems in the 
vineyard waiting but a day for the gleaner’s hand. My cedar, 
after five hundred years, puts forth as tender green as the plant a 
day old; and the great man in freshness is the little child. 

In understanding, Walker had something of Socrates, less of 
Plato, more of Aristotle, — in his heart always the Christ. Char- 
acter beyond intellect, the lesson of all being, is what “ being 
dead he yet speaketh,’ as, with knowledge, it made the sage he 
was, but did not affect to be, although he must have felt it a re- 
ward of his fidelity to be leaned on almost more than was any 
other man in the community for advice: for it is not the big, stately, 
statuesque and cast-iron individual, with rigid and forbidding air 
and manner, that we go to for counsel, but the simple, Jesus-like, 
little in their own esteem, great in God. A spiritual physician, 
Dr. Walker had a crowd of patients. In the benevolence of his 
heart he volunteered to young men how many suggestions for their 
best influence, to secure success and spare them pain! There was 
no fly in his ointment, no mote of dust or stain on the glass of his 
telescope, no prejudice to bias, no error to warp, no vice to alloy. 
We could take his opinion without the proverbial grain of salt. I 
remember his kind and sagacious encouragement and warning to 
myself at my settlement, and how well what he intimated as likely, 
was verified in fact, as it was always after his broad and friendly 
survey, accurate as of the instruments that traced the transit of the 
planet. For this goodness I lay my offering on his grave. In his 
last note to me he says, “‘ For several years I have been little bet- 
ter than a book-worm, slow to adopt any of the new movements, 
and slower still to be frightened by them. I have no doubt that 
all things will come out right at last; but precisely where they 
will come out I do not profess to know. Do you? Oddly enough 
it seems to me that the ritualists, the old ‘high and dry,’ are at 
the present moment more thoroughly alive than any other party 
in or out of the church.” 

Dr. Walker, especially since his editing of “‘ The Christian Ex- 
aminer,”’ allowed little of his writing to go to the press, save a vol- 
ume of sermons of which I have an autograph gift-eopy. He rated 
himself lowly as an author, as he did in every other way. Doubt- 
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less his words suffer some discount when the vast personality of the 
speaker is taken out. But there must be in his lectures, as well 
as sermons, which are as admirable studies as those of any man, 
a rare lustre of spirituality, sound morals, reason and good sense ; 
and I trust that a posthumous publication by his literary executors 
may confirm and perpetuate his fame. 

Hail and farewell to this model of sobriety! We pronounce fit 
eulogies on those who have boldly breasted a divided opinion and 
pioneered the way, martyrs for a cause. It is said that every 
sleeper of the railway, across the Isthmus to Panama, is a coolie, 
the mortality among the laborers was so great. We all walk or 
ride over the bones of those who have suffered and died for our 
sake, — we have not one redeemer, but ten thousand. Yet praise 
is due also to the moderate man, the sealer of our moral weights 
and measures, who preserves the equipoise of society and trims the 
boat, if an earnest moral sense dictates that part. It took Gen. 
Jackson, on horse-back, pistol in hand, to rout twenty thou- 
sand men at a horse-race that was going to be run by fraud. Dr. 
Walker could have performed no such feat. He was not made 
for a partisan or leader of a forlorn hope. He committed him- 
self to no man or set of men, but headed now one, now another, 
company, to let justice even her scales. Theodore Parker he 
could not go with, or resist, although he prized him not as a theo- 
logian, but considered him, as he told me, ‘‘ a phenomenon,” hav- 
ing his providential place. He sometimes regretted not having 
himself studied the law; but his position was rather of one on the 
bench than at the bar. He rushed into no foremost rank to attract 
observation and cry, Lo! here, or, Lo! there ; but stayed in the 
closet with God and his own thought, coming forth in the simple 
strength of its sacred right. He laid on us a spell by the absence 
of all clerical sanctimony, exaggeration, or superstition, although 
never lived a man of more serious, pronounced piety. At his pres- 
idential inauguration he thrilled every soul of his audience with 
one sentence, as he bowed his head and lifted his hand, of refer- 
ence to the Divine Presence in which he stood, taking the vow of 
faithfulness to his trust. If he said nothing original, he said noth- 
ing to take back. The Bible encomium, said Ephraim Peabody, 
on a man is that he was just. By our venerable friend it was well 
earned. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


WILLIAM H. FURNESS, D.D. 


Ir was our privilege to be in Philadelphia, on the twelfth of 
January, at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. 
Furness’ ministry in that place, and a more grateful and hearty 
recognition of a good man’s life is seldom witnessed in this world. 
The pupils of Phillips Exeter Academy coming together from all 
quarters to honor their old preceptor, Benjamin Abbot, LL.D., on 
his completing fifty years of faithful service, or the alumni of 
Harvard University rising with reverent respect when the 
honored form of the venerated President Quincy appeared among 
them at their anniversaries, present the only occasions which come 
to our minds as worthy to be compared with this, among all the 
commemorative services ut which we have been present. The 
nouse of the beloved pastor was open for the reception of friends 
from twelve till six o’clock. No one could enter that home with- 
out seeing tokens of the qualities which have made his life what 
it has been in this personal ministry of fifty years. The church 
was filled in the evening. Friends from near and far had come 
together to bear witness to the love and honor which they bore 
him. ‘The speeches and poems were good. But there was noth- 
ing in any one or all of them to mark the occasion, and cause it to be 
remembered for a life-time. The one remarkable thing that gave 
unity and interest to the occasion, and which it is a joy to bring 
away and cherish in our hearts and memories as long as we live, 
is the man, with the life that he had been living, the ministry 
which he has been carrying on, the personal qualities and influ- 
ences which have been going on with him through all these fifty 
years with a constantly increasing power. As with Dr. Walker, in 
a widely different sphere, here also the man was greater than his 
works. Sweet and grateful as his words and voice are, fresh and 
clear as his published writings have been, the personal form and 
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thought and life behind them were still more charming and effec- 
tive. 

By nature, Dr. Furness is an artist and a poet, endowed with 
all gentle and genial affections, and with tastes which have always 
shrunk as by an instinct of moral feeling from anything but what 
was honest, pure, and lovely. But with all the gentleness of a 
nature whose inmost fibres were touched with a sense of beauty, 
and moved by whatever is fair in the world without or lovely in 
the soul of man, moral rectitude was a law of his being; and when 
great moral principles, involving the rights of humanity, were at 
stake, he stood inflexible and immovable, protesting against the 
wrong, and feeling, as Luther did, that he could not do otherwise. 
And as a necessary consequence, the world has come round to his 
way of thinking, and honors him for that which once brought the 
heaviest reproaches upon him. 

As a friend, winning the hearts of his people, carrying always 
with him an atmosphere of gentleness and kindliness, Dr. Furness 
has exercised a rare and beneficent influence. Men and women 


and children were drawn toward him by a gracious and lovely 
tenderness, which showed itself in the expression of his countc- 
nance and the tones of his voice. This might make him a pleasant 
companion. But it would not enable him to fill, as he has done, 


lo! 


these fifty years, the office of a Christian minister, were it not 
for the inspiration which came to him from a higher source, and 
made him the medium by which his people were brought into 
closer relations with God. ‘Through his artistic tastes, he knew 
how to bring them into sympathy with whatever is beautiful in the 
world of nature and art. Through his warm and generous affec- 
tions, he knew how to awaken corresponding feelings in others, 
and bring them into sympathy with whatever is lovely in our hu- 
man relations. Through his moral perceptions, he knew how to 
teach the law of duty, and to bring men into obedience to its great 
behests. But there was a loftier faculty still by which his great- 
est works were done,— the sense of a Presence everywhere at- 
tending him, illuminating the fairest works of art and nature, and 
the sweetest intercourse of human beings, with a divine loveliness, 
enforcing the behests of holiness by diviner sanctions, lifting up 
our human lives into sympathy with what is divine, and in all the 
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terrible vicissitudes of our earthly condition reminding those 
around him of One who is leading them on into grander and 
deeper experiences of his love. 

And the peculiar power, which our brother has shown in his 
ministry among his friends, has been drawn, day by day and year 
after year, from his personal familiarity with Jesus of Nazareth. 
His own account of this matter, in his semi-centennial sermon, is 
so much better than anything that we can say, that we cannot but 
quote from it. Referring to the study of the Gospels, as truth- 
ful narratives of facts, he says, — 


“T have now for forty years given myself to this fundamental inquiry. 
It has been said that only scholars, far more learned men than I pretend 
to be, can settle the his‘orical claims of the four Gospels. But the fact 
is, the theologians in Germany and elsewhere, profound as their learning 
is, have busied themselves about the external, historical arguments for 
the truth of these writings. They have been given, it has seemed to me, 
to a quibbling sort of criticism about jots aud tittles. But it is not 
microscopes, but an eye to see with, that is the one thing needed for the 
elucidation of these writings. 

“When we first occupied this building, 1 read courses of expository 
lectures every Tuesday evening, in a room which was fitted up as a ves- 
try under the church, for some four or five months in the year, for five 
seasons. ‘The attendance was never large ; some thirty persons, perhaps, 
gave me their presence. But my interest in the study came not from my 
heirers, but from the subject, in which, from that time to this, I have 
found an increasing delight. Continually new and inimitable marks of 
truth have been disclosed. Unable to keep to myself what I found so 
convincing, ] have, from time to time, published the discoveries, or what 
appeared to me discoveries, that 1 made. 

To many of my brothers in the ministry I have appeared, I suppose, 
to be the dupe of my own fancies. What I have offered as sparkling 
gems of fact have been regarded as made, not found. Some time ago I 
came across an old letter from my venerated friend, the late Henry 
Ware, in which he expostulated with me for wasting myself upon such a 
barren study as he appears to have regarded the endeavor to ascertain 
whether this great Christendom be founded on a fable or on the adamant 
of fact. 

“ So dependent are we all upon the sympathy of others that I believe 
my interest in this pursuit would have abate long ago had it not been 
that the subject had an overpowering charm ia itself. and that one great 
result of the inquiry, becoming more and more significant at every step, 
was to bring out in ever-clearer light the majestic, godlike character of 
the Man of Nazareth. As he has graduaily emerged from the thick 
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mists of superstition and the theological speculation in which he had so 
long been hidden from my sight, his person, as profoundly natural as it 


was profoundly original, has ken upon me at times as ‘ the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God.’ Not in any alleged miracle; not in 
any nor in all his works, wonderful and unprecedented as some of them 
were ; not in his words, immortal as is the wisdom that he uttered, —but 
in that reserved fullness of personal power of which his works and words, 


his whole overt life, give only a hint, significant, indeed, but only a hint. 
There, in himself, in what he was, in the native, original power of the 
man, the secret of his mighty influence has been laid bare to me. That 
it is that explains the existence of the wondrous stories of his life. 

“ And that it is, also, which is the inexhaustible fountain of inspiration, 

ve and hope, which the Infinite Mercy has opened in the 
world. and of which men, fainting and perishing in their sins, shall drink, 
and from within them shall flow rivers of healing and health. 

‘And further, science, becoming popular, is impressing the general 
mind so deeply with the idea of the inviolable order of nature that 
it is not to be believed tha ‘n will look much longer for the 
credentials of any person, or of any fact, in his or its departure 
from that order. Nothing can be recognized as truth that violates 


the laws of nature, or, rather, that does not harmonize with them fully. 


Deeply impressed with the entire naturalness of Jesus, I believe that 


the time is at hand when the evidence of his truth, of 

will be sought, not in any preternatural events or theories, but in his full 
accord with the natura! truth of things. As the Fact, the Person, in 
whom the highest or deepest in nature is revealed, he is the central Fact, 
harmonizing all nature. 

‘ Never, never from the first, has it been more important that the per- 
sonality of Jesus should be appreciated than at the present time. The 
Darwinian law of natural selection and the survival of the fittest is in 
all men’s minds, and in the material, organized world of planes and ani- 
mals we are all coming to consider it demonstrated. As an animal, man 
must be included under that law. In the physical world, as Prof. Tyn- 
dall tells us, ‘the weakest must go to the wall.’ 

“ But man is something a great deal more than ananimal. He has an 
immaterial, moral, intellectual being, for which he has the irresistible tes- 
timony of his own consciousness ; and as an immaterial being, it is not 
at the cost of the weak, but it is by helping the weak to live, that any in- 
dividual becomes strong. This is the great law of our spiritual nature. 
The highest, the elect, the ones whom nature selects, the fittest to live, 
are those who are ready to die for others, sacrificing their mortal exist- 
ence, if need be, to lift up the weakest to their fellowship. In the un- 
changeable order of things, not only is it not possible for a man to become 
ereat by sacrificing others to his own advancement, but his greatness can 


7 } 


be secured only by giving himself for them. 
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“ Let science, then, go on pouring light upon the laws and order of the 
material universe. But let it stand by its admission that its connection 
between that and the immaterial world, however intimate, is not only in- 
scrutable, but unthinkable, and reverently recognize, standing there on 
the threshold of the immaterial world, one godlike figure, surrounded by 
the patriots and martyrs, the great and good of every age and country, 
holy angels, but high above them all in the perfectness of his self-abnega- 
tion. No one took his life from him; he gave it up freely of himself. 
And thus is he a s»ecial revelation of the law that reigns in the moral 
world, as surely as the law of natural selection reigns in the physical.” 


One thing above all others impressed us while in Philadelphia, 
and that is the constantly accumulating power of a Christian min- 
ister as the years of his ministry in one place are multiplied. It 
is only needful that he should be fitted for the place and the work, 
that he should be alive to all the highest interests of man, that he 
should keep along with the best thought and life of the time, that 
he should go year by year more deeply into the meaning of the 
Gospels, and with new freshness and power interpret them anew 
to his fellow-men, while he is himself regenerated and purified by 
the solemn and affecting experiences through which he is called to 
pass. Thus he finds himself living always with the Son of Man, 
till from the very perfection of his humanity he is transfigured 
and stands before him as the Son of God. Then he will go among 
his people with deeper and holier affections, he will speak to them 
more and more as one having authority ; and he will be followed by 
them with ever-increasing love and reverence, blessing and being 
blessed. The passage of time, instead of blunting his sensibilities, 
makes him more alive to every motion in the direction of God’s 
providence, and fills the world with new wonders and glories, till, 


at the end of his fifty years, he is able to speak naturally after 
this grand fashion : — 


“It is a wonderful day, a great day of the Lord. We are stocks and 
stones if we do not catch the spirit, the generous spirit, of the Almighty, 
breathing and brooding in countless unacknowledged ways over this 
mysterious mankind. All things, like a host of prophets, are pointing 
us to an unimaginable destiny. The authority of the human soul over 
the visible universe is becoming every hour more assured. We are not 
here to walk in a vain show, to live only for the lust of the eye, so soon 
to be quenched in dust, or for the pride which feeds on what withers 
almost at the touch. Our nature bears the ineradicable likeness of the 
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Highest. The mystery of it is hidden in the mystery of all being, and 
the laws of our minds are revealed in the laws which hold the whole 
creation together. We are not servants, we are sons; heirs of God, 
joint heirs with Jesus and all the good and great. And all is ours, ours 
to raise and enlarge our thoughts, to set us free from a corrupting bond- 
age to the senses, to deepen our hunger and thirst for the only living and 
the true, for the beauty of holiness, the immortal life of God. And all 
our private experience, all our conflicts, our victories and our defeats, all 
the joys and sorrows which we have shared together, the sacred memo- 
ries that come to us to-day of parents, sons and daughters and dear ones 
departed — do they not throng around us now, and kindle our hearts with 
unutterable prayers for ourselves and for one another ?” 


MR. GLADSTONE AND CATHOLIC LOYALTY. 


The controversy aroused by Mr. Gladstone’s remarks in “ The 
Contemporary.Review,” concerning the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the new limits set to the civil loyalty of its mem- 
bers, has assumed large proportions, and continues to excite in- 
tense interest in England. His statements have drawn forth in- 
dignant rejoinders from eminent ecclesiastics, and other replies of 
a disturbed and semi-apologetic sort from equally eminent Cath- 
olic laymen. It is to be observed that, while some of the latter 
are evidently staggered and doubtful, the former, except, perhaps, 
Dr. Newman, though using ridicule and sarcasm in deprecation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s assault, hold firmly to the extreme position, 
which occasioned and, we think, go far to justify it. The Pope 
has himself taken a part in the quarrel, assailing the late prime 
minister with a vigor of epithet savoring of those more fortunate 
days of papal rule in which his function of objurgation was exer- 
cised without risk of being contemned as empty reviling. 

The English press has slowly roused itself to jom in what it 
largely held at the beginning to be an ill-timed and needless strife. 
And though Mr. Gladstone has said that the main purpose of his 
discussion was practical, and not controversial, so astute a states- 
man can hardly have expected that such a vigorous and sweeping 
denunciation of the present policy of the Papacy would fail to at- 
tract universal attention, or to precipitate a discussion in which he 
would be called upon to justify such severe and damaging charges. 


He must have been conscious that the champions of the Vatican, 
10 
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upon whose shields his challenge had rung so unmistakably in 
passing, could not rest until they had essayed to clear themselves 
of the imputations thus cast upon them. 

Their onset, therefore, did not find him unprepared, and his 
** Political Expostulation’’ was a masterly defense of his former 
positions, and an argument which will have an important and last- 
ing influence upon the English mind, as to the bearing of the 
Vatican decrees upon civil allegiance. No political pamphlet of 
recent times has had so wide a circulation as this; and it is cer- 
tain that the public sentiment of England has never been so intel- 
ligently aroused, nor since the days of the Gordon riots so much 
excited concerning the pretensions of the Papacy. Of this able 
and exhaustive argument we have now only space to say, that, 
while we have been surprised at its occasional sharpness of epithet 
and unnecessarily irritating tone, it abundantly confirms and 
establishes Mr. Gladstone’s previous statement, that since the 
Vatican decrees no one can become the convert of Rome without 
giving up his moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil loy- 
alty and duty at the mercy of the Pope. 

We have been especially interested to observe the singular use 
which has been made by the papal party in this controversy of the 
doctrine of the supremacy of conscience, familiarly known to us 
as the principle of the “ Higher Law.” They urge that the 
claims of private conscience limit civil allegiance for all men ; 
and that Catholic and Protestant are therefore practically in 
the same relations to the state. This appeal to the supremacy 
of private conscience seems to us as unfortunate as it is disin- 
genuous. In claiming supreme authority for it, as against the 
state, the ground on which the Romish theory of religion is 
founded is completely abandoned. Paradoxical as the state- 
ment may sound, Dr. Manning’s argument can have no force ex- 
cept with Protestants. The Romanist has been instructed time 
out of mind to yield his conscience to the decisions of the church 
in all doubtful cases. If now it be remanded to his own keeping, 
he is likely to use his newly gained liberty more broadly than to 
decide in an appointed way the special question submitted to him. 
A conscience that can be appealed to on behalf of the assumption 
of a church, must be free to decide against that assumption in case 
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it shall appear unwarrantable. At all events, the world is not 
likely to attach great significance or sacredness to the decisions of 
a conscience which is only called into exercise for the purpose of 
signing, under direction, its own abdication in favor of a power 
claiming supreme authority over all private conscience and action. 
No doubt Archbishop Manning is right in affirming the superior 
sacredness of conscience in individual life to all external authority ; 
but as little can Mr. Gladstone be censured for declaring that it 
would be absurd for the English government to defer to a con- 
science which chooses to submit itself absolutely to a foreign po- 
tentate, preferring his decrees to those of the government under 
whose protection its possessor elects to live. 


Mr. Gladstone’s charge that the Romish Church has shifted its 
limits of permissible doctrine seems also to be abundantly sus- 
tained. Not that the Papacy has changed its view as to its own 
prerogative, but that, until 1870, its view was not stringently en- 
forced upon its members. Lord Acton’s reply, from the moderate 
Catholic ground, is, that the indictment would be juster if it were 
more complete ; that the doctrines did not begin to be enforced by 
the Vatican Council; that men have suffered death for this cause 
of questioning and restricting the temporal authority, as for blas- 
phemy and atheism, and that the recent decrees have neither in- 
creased the penalty nor made it easier to inflict. Mr. Gladstone 
may justly reply that this papal claim was not always enforced ; 
that, as he has shown, a party denying the temporal authority 
has been permitted in the church ; and that the Decree of Infalli- 
bility gives to the Pope’s claim a new importance, if not a new 
efficiency. In England, certainly, this claim has been permitted to 
rest. Fifty years ago, Archbishop Murray and Bishop Doyle of 
the Church in Ireland, testified before a select committee of the 
British Parliament, that the Pope’s authority was wholly confined 
to spiritual affairs, demanding allegiance in matters entirely dis- 
tinct from the state; and that he should be opposed if his com- 
mands interfered with the temporal rights of the king. This 
was before the granting of Catholic Emancipation in Great Britain, 
and doubtless such an interpretation of allegiance to Rome was a 
necessary condition precedent to that event. While Archbishop 
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Manning affirms that the conditions of allegiance have been in no- 
wise altered, no ecclesiastic has ventured, in the present contro- 
versy, to deny that the authority of the Pope is supreme in matters 
temporal as well as spiritual. They have attempted to qualify some- 
what or to explain, they have ridiculed the supposition of a possi- 
ble conflict, but, tacitly or actually they have affirmed the claim of 
the Papacy to infallibility and temporal rule. The Catholic lay- 
men, indeed, who have denied or questioned that in case of a con- 
flict of allegiance it would always be their duty to adhere to the 
Pope, have been warned that they are out of bounds, and in im- 
minent peril of the anathemas of the church. There is little 
doubt, however, that in the supposed case, the Ultramontane ec- 
clesiastics would find, as they have repeatedly found before, that 
the great body of English Catholics hold anathemas cheap where 
loyalty to their civil constitution is vitally concerned. What gen- 
erations of sedulous indoctrination into the extreme papal view 
might accomplish, we will not undertake to say, but at present the 
peril is rather conceivable than actual; and the value of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation consists mainly in the influence which 
his sharp challenge of the towering assumptions of his opponents 
will have in bringing their position into clearer light, and compell- 
ing them to modify it or lose a larger proportion of their following. 

The controversy will also have good results in opening the eyes 
of Protestants to the fact that the boasted unity in the Roman 
Church is unreal; and perhaps do something in England to stay 
that envy of the name of Catholicity which has repeatedly led An- 
glican officials into projects of doubtful alliance with the Romish, 
Greek, or Old Catholic Church to secure it. The claims of Cath- 
olic unity are certainly badly shattered. Clergy and laity take op- 
posite views of the meaning and extent of ecclesiastical allegiance. 
The statements of bishops and archbishops, to-day, directly 
contradict those of similar functionaries fifty years ago. Lord 
Camoys sadly confesses that the Vatican decrees lay a new obliga- 
tion on his conscience. Dr. Manning declares that the nature and 
extent of civil loyalty is nowise changed by them. Monsignor 
Capel says that the spiritual power defines and limits the civil 
power. Sir George Bowyer admits this extreme view to be in- 
consistent with civil allegiance. Several laymen, led by Lord 
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Arundel, boldly declare that the Vatican decrees are unsupported 
by any decision of a General Council, and by inference void. 
The Catholic Union of Great Britain: formally repudiates Lords 
Arundel, Acton, Camoys, and the rest. The claim of semper 
eadem sounds somewhat absurd in the midst of this confusion of 
doctrine and opinion ; and those who have been driven by eccle- 
siastical storms outside to seek the refuge of the Roman Church 
as a haven of peace, must find their visions of spiritual unity and 
repose somewhat rudely disturbed. 


The position of moderate Catholics, as represented by Lord 
Acton, especially, is of exceeding interest. Not only does this 
Roman Catholic nobleman boldly declare that, if the present Pope 
or his successors should at any time command what is inconsistent 
with civil duty, the general Catholic conscience would infallibly 
disobey his orders, but he has also asserted that many Popes have 
in fact improperly interfered between princes and subjects; and 
being challenged by those of the Ultramontane party to furnish 
instances of such interference, has presented a terrible chapter, 
three columns long, in “ The London Times,”’ of papal misdeeds, 
oppressions, and usurpations. It is no wonder that, though closing 
his indictment by declaring that “the Romish Communion is 
dearer to him than life,’’ he has been denounced by his bishop as 
a traitor to his church, and has doubtless good reason to reckon 
himself fortunate that the temporal power of the church is at 
present latent, else his attachment to it might be tested in a man- 
ner extremely unpleasant. 

In the light of this controversy, too, the Old Catholic movement 
assumes a larger importance. In the course of the discussion, it 
may receive large accessions and become a formidable power ; but 
this can only happen if it shall stand by living issues, and avoid 
the Anglican dreamers, who are anxious to form with it and the 
Greek Church a New Catholicism, and does not wreck its hopes 
in the millennium-enduring Filioque controversy or other rubbish 
of the dead or dying past. 


Another characteristic of this controversy is the lack of con- 
sistency, and plain-dealing frankness, on the part of several lead- 
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ing defenders of the Vatican decrees. When Dr. Manning talks 
to reporters, or to any Protestants, he utters dark sayings, or con- 
fines himself to skillfully worded common-places,— or, as the writer 
in “* Macmillan’s Magazine ’’ expresses it, speaks ‘* Vaticanese ; ”’ 
but when he speaks or writes for Catholics, as in his address some 
months sincé, or in his more recent pastoral circular, he speaks plain 
English, “ easy things to understand,’’ and bates not a jot of his 
extremest claims, fully justifying all that Mr. Gladstone charges. 
The scarcely sub-pontifical loftiness of his disclaimer of the divided 
civil allegiance of Romanists, in ** The Times,’’ cannot blind us to 
its extreme inconsistency with his recent circular, reprimanding 
and threatening with excommunication those of the unfortunate 
laity who have been trying to say in other words the same thing, 
— that is, who have denied the temporal jurisdiction of the 
Pope in England. He says, — 


“Events which unhappily are notorious, induce us to make known to 
the faithful, lest any should be misled by the word or example of one or 
two who still profess to be Catholic, that whosoever does not in his 
heart receive and believe the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
and the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, as they 
have been defined by the supreme authority of the church, does by that 
very fact cease to be a Catholic.” 


Still stronger is the statement of Monsignor Capel. Speaking 
of Lord Camoys, he says, “ If he seriously and honestly refuse to 
accept the doctrine of the personal infallibility of the Pope, then 
does he make shipwreck of the faith.” Archbishop Manning finds 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation the arguments of Dr. Dillinger ; 
and in approaching Dr. Dollinger’s position, Lord Acton, Henry 
Petre, and the rest, find hanging over them the same flaming 
sword of anathema which cut him off. 

Prince Bismarck, in abolishing the post of envoy to the Vatican, 
justifies himself by reference to the statement of the papal nuncio 
at Munich, in 1869, that the church was “free only in America 
and perhaps in England and Belgium, but that elsewhere her 
chance of regaining her rightful position rests upon revolution.” 
Bismarck rightly declines to hold diplomatic relations with a 
power which may at any time demand of its adherents the for- 
cible overturn of the government he represents. Nor can the 
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policy of banishing the Jesuits from the empire be seriously blamed, 
when they are not only actively opposing its statutes, but presuma- 
bly plotting, as faithful sons of the church, to accomplish the needed 
revolution which is to restore the church to its “ rightful position.” 
Three hundred years ago the Papacy claimed the power to release 
all English Catholics from their civil allegiance. Mr. Gladstone 
may well rejoice with trembling that civil allegiance is yet so 
strong in England as to make its utmost machinations so little 
perilous there to-day. 


In the January number of ‘‘ The Quarterly Review,” Mr. 
Gladstone returns to the charge. His desertion by the Catholic 
party last spring in the vote on the Irish University Bill (by ex- 
press direction of the Papacy, it is now well understood), by which 
his government was overthrown, seems .to have fully opened his 
eyes to the peril of a foreign power entering in the garb of reli- 
gion and assuming to dictate political results; and it will not be 
his fault if the English mind is not completely aroused to the 
peril, as well as made keenly alive to the absurdity of the papal 
claim to personal infallibility and temporal authority. 

The Roman Catholic Church subsists by enormous assumptions. 
Dr. Clarke’s allusion to the fact that, according to St. Paul, and 
the declaration of our Lord, St. Peter himself was far from infal- 
lible, has an amusing appositeness to the discussion concerning 
the pretensions of the self-styled successors of the latter apostle. 
Gladstone and Bismarck, he says, are true successors of St. Paul 
in withstanding Pius [X., because when he interferes with the in- 
stitutions of England or America, he is to be blamed; just as Paul 
withstood Peter at Antioch for seeking to abridge the liberties of 
Christian converts there. The doctrine of papal infallibility is 
thus summarily cut up by the roots. 

The latest phase of this controversy appears in the recent 
pamphlet of John Henry Newman, of which at this writing only 
a brief report has reached this country. So far as its spirit is 
thus indicated it would seem, as already intimated, that this lead- 
ing theologian of the Roman Catholic Church in England is dis- 
posed to yield somewhat more of the pretensions of the Papacy than 
the ecclesiastics who have spoken before him. Dr. Newman is re- 
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ported to have recently been in confidential conference with the 
advisers of the Pope, and is supposed to express the result of this 
conference in his pamphlet. If so, it would appear that alarm 
has been caused at Rome by the storm which Mr. Gladstone has 
raised, and by the partial defection by many of her adherents 
when the question of allegiance was brought home to them ; and 
it would seem to have been judged prudent to allow more latitude 
in the interpretation of her late decrees, and for the present to 
abate something of the claim to absolute temporal authority. Rome 
well knows how to wait. When did the papacy ever fail to yield 
when necessity was to bend before a storm, or fail to re-assert her 
claim when the storm was past? The concession is never remem- 
bered long; the claim is never forgotten. Dr. Newman says that 
there are circumstances in which he would obey the Pope and not 
the law, and others in which he would disobey the Pope to serve 
the state. Infallibility, he declares to be a matter of faith in 
thought merely, not in actions. Just what is implied in this last 
statement it will require the full text of Dr. Newman’s ten chap- 
ters to determine. 


THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CITURCH. 


This is probably the smallest religious denomination in the coun- 
try, numbering, according to its own claim, thirty ministers and 
twenty-five parishes, scattered through the whole land. But it 
is also the youngest denomination, having held its first anniver- 
sary only a few weeks ago. It is, however, strong in hope and in 
conviction. It has what is stronger than numbers, — the more or 
less pronounced sympathy of the entire Evangelical and Broad- 
church parties in the Episcopal Church in its protest against the 
sacramental interpretation of the Prayer-book and the Articles. 
The five hundred clergymen who signed the memorial to the late 
General Convention for an alternative form of exhortation in the 
Order for Infant Baptism, and the larger number who substan- 
tially agree with them, seem to us to logically belong with the 
seceders; and many will doubtless join them if the Church, 
as seems likely, shall remain in its present attitude of decided 
and disdainful refusal to yield anything to the hurt conscience of 
this large and earnest minority of its communion. The Latitudina- 
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rian portion of these remonstrants cannot, indeed, be depended on 
for any extreme action in resistance to what they believe to be 
irrational doctrine, as their assent to many other portions of the 
Prayer-book requires a degree of accommodation in interpreting 
its language that will not make it difficult for them to continue in 
the use of phrases whose obvious meaning they have long ago 
repudiated. But the Low Church party are as earnest for dis- 
tinctness in doctrine as they are decided in their opposition to all 
approach to the sacramental theory of Christianity; and all the 
tendencies of Evangelical Protestantism with which they frater- 
nize are making more absurd and impossible their position in a 
church which holds them inflexibly to the continual recognition 
and inculeation of views they repudiate as savoring of supersti- 
tion. The late accession of Rev. Dr. Nicholson to the fold over 
which Bishop Cummins presides is likely to be largely followed 
as Evangelical churchmen become convinced, as he evidently is, 
that there is no hope of reform or of increase of liberty in the 
Episcopal Church. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


There is wide-spread satisfaction that the women recently elected 
to serve upon the school committee in Boston have been permitted 
to enter upon their duties. Apart from the question of the desir- 
ableness of such service, it has been generally felt that the major- 
ity of the last year’s committee transcended their authority in 
pertinaciously refusing, upon technical grounds, to admit the ladies 
elected to the Board, and thus in effect declining to recognize the 
right of the citizens to appoint their servants. That the persons 
so appointed were not personally well-qualified tor the position, 
could not be seriously maintained; and the majority therefore 
committed itself ill-advisedly, though doubtless with great sincerity 
of conviction, to the doctrine that the people had no right under 
the statutes to commit to women the superintendence of their 
schools. This position was soon traversed by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, and the committee made the further mistake of per- 
sisting in the exclusion. The result has naturally been the elec- 
tion of a considerably larger number of women for the current 


year. 
II 
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It is unfortunate, we think, that the question of fitness should 
thus have been made subordinate to the question of sex. No fair- 
minded person can doubt that there are many women whose cul- 
ture, administrative ability, and experience in the training of the 
young, would make them exceedingly valuable advisers in the con- 
duct of the public schools, and it seemed a perfectly safe experi- 
ment to allow those who are judged to possess such qualities to be 
eligible to their exercise. We recall an instance in which, twenty 
years ago, in a country town, a lady who had been an eminent 
teacher was elected to this position, and served acceptably and 
without reproach ; though since her death, unless within a year or 
two, such action has not been repeated by the town. Much less is 
there likelihood that any town will persist in the election of inefficient 
or incompetent women. For the present, too, it may be said, that 
no women will seek this position, or be voted for, as part of a po- 
litical bargain, or as a stepping-stone to further preferment, — 
an advantage it would often be worth while to secure, since it 
would remand the decision to considerations of fitness purely. 
Besides, we are sure that many thoughtful mothers are feeling 
that there are interests connected with the health and moral secur- 
ity of their children, which would be, to say the least, more care- 
fully considered, were their own anxieties and experience directly 
represented in the superintendence of the the schools. We may 
add, also, that whether or not the fact that six-sevenths of all pub- 
lic school teachers are women is one to be regretted, as is urged 
by distinguished educators, and as we are partly inclined to be- 
lieve, its existence suggests the desirableness of their having a 
part in school-supervision ; and, together with this other fact that 
they are found more and more largely every year in every grade 
of schools, suggests in what direction we may look for competent 
women to fill places upon school boards. 

On the other hand, it ought to be said that some of the argu- 
ments in favor of placing women upon these boards are worse than 
valueless. Such, for instance, is the statement that it would be 
well to give the supervision of schools entirely into their hands 
because they have more leisure than men of proper qualifications 
to adequately undertake it. It is this readiness to accept the 
services of persons who have nothing else to do that has done 
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more than anything else already to impair the efficiency of our 
public schools. They are often put in charge of immature or ill- 
qualified young persons because the supply of such persons is un- 
limited ; and the result is generally a cheapened quality of in- 
struction, and a tendency to develop and perpetuate a degree of 
grown up immaturity in the children so instructed. The women 
who will be of value upon our school boards, will not be the women 
who lack something to do, but will be, like the men who are of 
value there, those who, because of the supreme importance of the 
ends to be subserved, are willing to make room in lives always 
full of work for this service also. No man or woman who is fit 
for this important and responsible duty is likely to be found with 
empty hands; and it is only on the ground of eminent fitness that 
the decision as to who shall fill it should be made. 


THE LOWER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


We hear in these days a good deal about the higher education 
of women ; and we are very glad to hear it. But its beneficent 
result will be for the good of the few, while thousands of their 
less privileged sisters are disqualified alike by taste and by hard 
necessity for any such advantages. There is, however, a lower 
education of which all are capable, and to which all have a right, 
—an education of those powers which must be called into exer- 
cise to make a happy home. Every man has a right to such a 
home, and every woman has the privilege of at least helping to 
make it. It seems to me that we begin a little too high up. Girls 
are seeking to fly before they have learned to walk, if we may 
judge from a list of the studies that they pursue at some of our 
schools. Everybody must receive a proper education for the busi- 
ness which is to be a life work, and every man who is to be a com- 
petent workman serves an apprenticeship for his especial calling. 
It seems, then, only fair that every woman should claim the right 
to be fitted for her life work, for which her time of preparation is 
apt to be so limited. A knowledge of the higher branches of 
learning is not to be lightly esteemed ; but that is a privilege, and 
nota necessity. But for every woman it is a necessity to have a 
knowledge of household economy, of the art of preparing simple 
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and wholesome food at the smallest expense, of cutting out ahd 
making and repairing and washing and ironing the clothing of a 
family, and of keeping a house clean, well-ventilated, and also 
attractive. 

These arts were learned in the older times almost unconsciously 
by girls from their mothers, or by the poorer class from the house- 
keepers who took them into their families, and for their “ board 
and clothes” taught them all that was needed in housework and 
general home accomplishments. Then, a poor man could find a 
wife who knew how both to spend and to save the money that 
he earned. But now, though he may find a much more accom- 
plished woman, it is not the “‘ house mother’’ thathe needs. The 
incursion of foreigners, grown up in years, but children in the 
household knowledge which we used to suppose was an innate idea 
with a woman, has undoubtedly something to do with this; but 
this very element makes this same knowledge more needed than 
ever, and some way should be found to instruct every girl in it as 
surely as to teach her how to read. Why should not there be, in 
the last year of every girl’s education at the public school, a 
thorough course of domestic economy? I am sure there are 
many women thoroughly competent who would gladly serve in this 
truly missionary work. 

There is no surer way to send sons or husbands to the attrac- 
tions of drinking saloons or gambling houses than to have their 
homes governed by inefficient and ignorant housekeepers. We 
all know that a well-cooked breakfast, served on an orderly table, 
sends a man forth to his daily work in better health and temper 
than a hurried untidy meal ; and, moreover, with a pleasant antici- 
pation of the dinner of the same sort to follow, which will hasten 
his return. A women can hardly be a true helpmeet who is in- 
capable of providing thus for the comfort of those dependent on 
her. 

When our legislators or school committees understand that well- 
ordered, attractive homes are better safeguards than any penalties 
or police, they will see the wisdom of providing such instruction 
as will teach girls how to create them. Meantime, what will be- 
come of thousands of girls who are growing up with wise heads, 
but with hands utterly uneducated for the common and inevitable 
work of life ? R. 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


We have received a copy of a valuable pamphlet from the 
American Peace Society. We are too much in the habit of 
regarding the efforts of this wise organization as we do the sun 
and rain from heaven. We take its beneficent influences as a 
matter of course, being long familiar with its principles, and say- 
ing to war, “ Be gone from the earth,” as the rich man in Scrip- 
ture said to the poor man, “‘ Be ye warmed and fed,’”’— condemn- 
ing the sin, and yet not raising a finger to remove the evil from 
the world. 

This pamphlet quotes many pointed and graphic utterances 
against the wars of nations, from a long list of distinguished 
names, such as Lord Clarendon, Jefferson, Lord Brougham, Eras- 
mus, Burton, Robert Hall, Cecil, Channing, and others. It does 
not take the non-resistant ground of the Quakers, but argues sim- 
ply against international wars, under the headings of “ Three 
Excuses for War,” ‘‘ Substitutes for War,’’ “ Stipulated Arbitra- 
tion,” “* A Congress of Nations,” &c. It seems to defend justly 
our civil war on the grounds of national defense; but we may, if 
we choose, go behind the question there, and say that, if the best 
people in the country had been more alert, the slave-holding ele- 
ment would not have attempted to propagate itself; and even 
then, if the government had been less sleepy, the conspiracy 
against the central power would not have ripened, and the first 
blow at Fort Sumter would not have been struck. Being struck, 
however, there was nothing for the United States government to 
do but to defend itself. Supposing, even here, that the govern- 
ment, like a big boy, with a small one blustering, had appealed to 
some of the best leaders of the rebellion, and said, “ Let us talk 
this matter over; we are not going to fight you: let us have an 
arbitrating committee at Washington.’’ Time is everything in 
such cases: mean men’s passions cool, and large men’s judgment 
asserts itself. It would have required an immense amount of 
magnanimity on the part of our people to bear the taunts of a 
hot-headed party, who knew that swiftness was their only suc- 
cess; but in the meantime the best Southern sentiment would 
have found opportunity to sun itself under the benignant influ- 
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ences of a wise executive power. But offenses must come, and 
we must let bygones be bygones: only may we congratulate our- 
selves that we have escaped war since, with other nations, by this 
humane principle of arbitration, and abide by it in future. 

One of our own country-women, Julia Ward Howe, has done a 
great deal among women to promote the cause of peace, having 
established through her agency many societies in different towns 
for this purpose. She went to England two years ago to arouse 
English women on the subject, has kept up a correspondence also 
with Germany and Italy, and she went to France alone, at a most 
inclement season of the year, to represent, by request, American 
women at a peace meeting in Paris, made up of strangers speak- 
ing foreign tongues. 

The International Peace Congress at Geneva was really one of 
the most interesting events of the past autumn, although there was 
not much said about it. The world, however, moves, and silent 
powers are slowly working. Dr. Miles has received the following 
encouraging letter from Dr. Bredius, a prominent member of the 
States-General of Holland, and also vice-president of the Arbitra- 
tion Association at Geneva : — 


The Rev. Dr. James B. Miles, Boston, — Tus Hacue, Nov. 27, 1874. 
Dear Sir: I have the satisfaction to inform you that the motion 
on international arbitration, brought before the second chamber of the 
States-General by Mr. D. Van Eck and myself, on the 12th of October 
last, was carried to-day. We had less than a day’s debate, and a propo- 
sition to adjourn the discussion until a later (not named) day was met by 
a counter proposition to leave our motion, without any further defense 
from our side, to its own inherent strength, and to close the discussion 
and vote at once. This proposition being adopted, the minister for for- 
eign affairs approving of the principles, after his speech the motion was 
carried as above stated. I hope you and your friends, the laborers for 
the great and holy cause, will acknowledge that Mr. Van Eck and myself 
have redeemed the pledge we gave our most honored friend, Henry 
Richards, to our best power. Our country has now become worthier of 
being the place for the next year’s meeting of your International Asso. 
ciation. M. Auguste Couvreur is proposing a similar motion in the Bel- 

gian house. I remain, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, BREDIUS. 


The rude and reckless manner in which the Anglo-Saxon race 
rushes into barbarities with humble enemies is manifest in the way 
we have treated the Indians, and particularly at this time in South 
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Africa, where the English officials have shown a brutality towards 
the natives which has called out all the indignation of Colenso, 
Bishop of Natal. Some two hundred Kaffirs— women, children, 
and old men — were drawn out of their hiding places and shot, 
and the whole tribe dispersed, simply because it was supposed 
that they had helped another tribe who were attempting to escape 
from British domination. The attention of Lord Carnarvon "has 
been called to these atrocities, by the bishop’s volume, and the 
poor colonists will be excused from troubling their minds about 
his heresies so long as they can affectionately call him the father 
of his people. May the good time soon come when governments 
shall remember the words of the apostle, “* They that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ 


SOME ART GLEANINGS. 

We find, in a number of “ The Churchman,’’ a very interest- 
ing article upon Hunt’s “‘ Shadow of Death.’’ The writer quotes 
first Mr. Hunt’s own statement in regard to his work. ‘‘ This 
picture,’’ he says, “ was painted in the conviction that art, as one 
of its uses, may be employed to realize facts of importance in the 
history of human thought and faith.’ The example of the old 
masters, in their treatment of Scriptural subjects, Mr. Hunt rec- 
ognizes as generally accepted by modern painters; but he thinks 
that art is many sided, and, while he admires the work of artists 
who follow closely the traditions of art, he is inclined, while follow- 
ing them, to appeal at the same time to the “ current spirit and in- 
telligence of the age’? He feels that the artist should paint for 
the people of this age, as the old artists did for theirs; and the 
painter is thus “ glad to be saved from the difficulty of competing 
with the great Masters on their own ground.” The public now is 
much more familiar with actual Oriental usages than the Bible 
readers of the time of Paul Veronese, great and intense interest 
is manifested in the human life of Jesus, and so, while there are 
numerous pictures representing the miracles of the gospel, there 
are none which represent Christ “in full manhood, enduring the 
burden of common toil.” Mr. Hunt wishes to emphasize the idea 
of the dignity of labor, and he modestly hopes that his delinea- 
tion of “‘ The Carpenter’’ may not be unwelcome on account of 
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the humbleness of its conception. ‘‘ There are enough of every 
class,’’ he says, ‘‘ who have felt the burdensomeness of toil, and 
the relief of its cessation; and enough also of those who have 
battled against temptation to seek this world’s glory, at the ex- 
pense of their peace with the silent Father, and who may be 
encouraged to persevere while thinking of this scene in the work- 
shop at Nazareth as taking place at the end of a long autumn 
day, during which ‘ the servant waiteth for his shadow.’ ”’ 

The writer of the article quoted goes on to say how Mr. Hunt 
sojourned long in the land of Jesus, how he studied many living 
faces of the tribe of Judah for models in his work, living nearly 
five years among the people before entering upon his great task. 
Then comes a description of the picture, which is very graphic, 
but we can only give a few impressions of it. The picture repre- 
sents the interior of a work-shop containing a carpenter’s bench, 
on which are some half-sawn planks, with the saw resting idle in 
the cleft. There are piles of shavings, and tools lying about or 
placed upon a rack in the wall. From the window are glimpses 
of the open country about Nazareth, the hills of Galilee, and the 
rosy mountains of Carmel. On the window-sill are two pome- 
granates, and near by a half-unrolled scroll of parchment. The 
light of the setting sun streams in, and falls upon the figure of 
Jesus. It is the hour of evening prayer. He stands with his 
arms raised, as in the act of relaxing his tired muscles; and at 
the same time he is thanking the Father that the time of rest has 
come. ‘The figure is very imposing and majestic. The hair, of a 
dark aburn, falls upon the shoulders, and the eyes are full of pro- 
found tenderness. Standing in this way, the figure of Christ 
casts a shadow on the wall behind him. On this wall the rack of 
tools is crossed at right angles by two long instruments of iron, 
and these together make a cross on which the shadow of the Sav- 
iour seems to hang. The mother of Jesus appears on the canvas 
in a simple dress of bluish green, and a white turban or cap. She 
kneels, with her back to the spectator, in the act of opening an 
ivory coffer which contains the gifts of the Magi. Her attention 
is caught by the shadow on the wall, and we imagine the sorrow 
and dread upon her countenance. This quotation from St. Paul 
is carved in the bottom of the frame of the picture: “ He became 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’’ The #riter 
confesses that the “stern realism’’ of the picture gave a feeling 
of disappointment at first ; but the more she gazed the more she 
felt its power, which seemed to affect the mind like the poetry of 
Wordsworth, breaking through the conventionalities of his age. 

We remember one of Murillo’s pictures at Madrid, which shows 
that he sometimes escaped as much as he dared from the restric- 
tions of the Romish Church, which decreed that his Virgin should 
have such a color to her robe, so many angels at her head and —" 
feet we should say, only that he was not allowed, we believe, 
to show her feet—and many other petty limitations. It is won- 
derful that he could produce such a young, innocent, radiant, 
floating creature as his best ‘‘ Conception’’ at Madrid, under 
such surveillance. ‘The picture to which we refer represents the 
Virgin sitting in her humble room, with her work-basket by her 
side, and all the simple articles of daily usage around, while the 
baby, if we remember rightly, is sporting at her feet. 


This reminds us of the Montpensier collection of pictures exhib- 


ited in Boston. We are sorry to hear disparaging remarks made 
occasionally about these paintings and their owner, as if the 
Duke, for the sake of the insurance, would sacrifice the reputation 
of the Orleans family, as connoiseurs in art, by sending over here 
a collection which he himself thought inferior. The truth is, we 
are apt to go to extremes in this country in our criticism of paint- 
ings, as of music, literature, and everything else. A certain 
class of persons are intense in their enthusiasm, and extravagant, 
and another class, who are constituted differently, feel it necessary 
to tone down their ardor, or, we should more justly say, throw cold 
water on it, by condemning as worthless what others admire. 

We must remember, too, that old pictures of the Spanish 
school cannot be what is called popular. Thy deal often with as- 
cetic subjects, their coloring is sombre, and it requires a very 
strong light to reveal their beauties. We recall a collection of 
fine old Spanish pictures which were sent over to this country, a 
good many years ago, by a dear friend who resided in Spain. 
They were offered to the managers of the Boston Athenzeum, for 
exhibition, but they declined them as of no value. Perhaps they 
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were right, from their point of view. They would not probably 
have brought in money at that time, as the taste for pictures was 
very different from what it is now. The paintings delighted many 
little coteries of picture-lovers, some gems were picked out by 
purchasers, and they were sent back again to Spain to adorn the 
old country-house, near Madrid, of the gentleman who owned 
them. 

We have been rather amazed at the way these old Spanish mas- 
ters have been handled by some of the critics, — Ribera, for in- 
stance, the grandeur and nobility of whose heads is unrivalled: 
Velasquez has fared rather better. But we think it would be more 
difficult to get an idea of his pictures from one or two, than of 
those of Ribera, who is always noble. An old monk, in the pos- 
session of an American lady, comes before our vision now, — so 
wonderfully he stands out from the canvas, so imposing and yet 
so benignant and sweet is his face. Velasquez’ magnificent land- 
scapes always suggest the court, and we weary of the fashionable 
ladies in his woodland scenes. His portraits, superb as they are 
as works of art, are in a human point of view wretched inanities, 
as representing half-imbecile royal children. But when one goes 
close to his canvas, and sees what a blurit all is, what a splash of 
colors and no more, and then steps back and sees what grand effects 
he has produced, after his own fashion, one is ready to admire 
reverently the cunning of the master-hand. The death of For- 
tuny, the Spanish painter, at Rome, and the respect paid to him 
by a large concourse of artists and friends, leads us to feel that 
art is not entirely of the past in Spain, even though she goes back 
to her Bourbon King again. Our own continent, so peopled with 
this race, ought to produce something from them which should be 
redolent of the wild free life of the new world, blended with the 
glow and exaltation of the old. Perhaps, when South America is 
done with her endless wars and tumults, we shall see something in 
literature and art which will enable us to grasp hands with our 
fellow- Americans. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Dean Stanley has lately contributed a preface to a volume of 
discourses and letters by Father Hyacinthe, which have been 
translated by Madame Hyacinthe-Loyson, and published under 
the title of ‘Catholic Reform.’’ The preface is marked by the 
usual largeness and wisdom of the Dean’s views, and in its com- 
pleteness shows, as well as anything that he has written, his own 
liberality in the church of Christ. 

He begins by speaking of the principles of Old Catholicism, 
and says there are three courses open to those in the church who 
disagree with the dominant party: either to break away and form 
themselves into a sect, or to cut loose from all ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, or, what is far the wisest part, to remain in the church, 
and to “ strive openly and honorably to realize within it their own 
ideal of Christianity.’’ He goes on then to say that the struggle 
of the Old Catholics is the same which has existed in the English 
Church from the time of Lord Falkland to the present day; the 
same which was sustained by John Wesley, when he said, “ I vary 


from the Church of England, but I will never leave it.” It is the 
same contest which has divided the French Liberal Protestants 


from the National Church ; the same which led John Bunyan and 
Robert Hall to oppose close communion in the Baptist Church, 
and animated the people in Scotland under Dr. Chalmers and Nor- 
man McLeod. The ery, he says, of the dominant party, is al- 
ways, ‘‘ We do not wish to keep you; you are not of us; we 
anathematize you; you are traitors in the camp; if you leave us 
we will respect you, — so long as you remain with us, we hate you, 
we despise you.’’ The answering cry is, “* We have no wish to 
leave you; we maintain our position as legitimate in the Catholic, 
the Anglican, the Huguenot, the Presbyterian, and the non-con- 
formist churches ; we value the advantages not only temporal, but 
spiritual, which the connection with a wider body gives us; we re- 
fuse to regard ourselves as outcasts; we maintain that we repre- 
sent, not the only, but some of the best elements of perpetuity 
and life in the church ; we claim to be descended in spirit, though 
sometimes not in letter, from those who are acknowledged to be 
the best and wisest leaders of the church in ancient times.’’ 
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The Dean thinks the Old Catholics “ may fairly say that they 
more justly claim that name than those Ultramontanes who, even 
by Montalembert, were called the ‘ Neo-Catholics of the nineteenth 
century.’’’ ‘The most interesting point he makes is that both 
parties are injured in their religious life by the separation. ‘The 
Ultramontane Catholics, freed from the Old Catholics, would, he 
says, “‘ drag down the venerable institution to which they belong 
into a state of degradation.” ‘The Liberal Catholics, parted 
from the general stream of historical and national tradition, would 
probably become a bitter antagonistic sect. The Liberal Protest- 
ants, already suffering from the narrowness and limitations of 
French Protestantism, would feel this more and more as they be- 
came a distinct body, while, on the other hand, the Puritan section 
of their church would lose the stimulating influences of such men 
as Colani, Coquerel, and Fontanes.” ‘‘ Every church,’’ he says, 
“has two tendencies at work, which together form the current of 
its existence.’’ He goes on to say that ‘‘ a favorite weapon of at- 
tack on the Church of England is the allegation that it is impossi- 
ble to defend the maintenance of a church which includes di- 
vergent views of Christian theology.’’ ‘‘If this impossibility 
‘“‘ were once admitted, there is not a church in Christendom that 
could hold its ground for a year.” “If it be said,” he continues, 
“that there is, and ought to be, no halting-place anywhere, ex- 
cept in the extreme consequence of our opinions, it may be replied 
that this is an inconsistency which applies to every serious reli- 
gious movement, and to every great religious institution through- 
out the world.’’ We should be glad to quote the whole of this 
admirable preface, so broad in its outlook, and so clear and firm in 
its conviction of the supreme value of religious liberty. 

Our readers have doubtless seen the controversy going on in the 
English Church during which, Bishop Colenso was refused the 
pulpit at Oxford. Dean Stanley invited him to preach in West- 
minster Abbey afterwards, which invitation he gratefully declined. 
The correspondence between the two is honorable to them both, as 
an exhibition of courage and independence on the side of the 
Dean, and of Christian sincerity and moderation on the part of 
the Bishop of Natal. 

M. P. L. 
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Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 





1. If dreams, as part of the spiritual life, may be included in the 





province of religion, then the small book of Prof. L. Struempell, (die 






Natur und Entstehung der Traiime) has a rightful place in our sum- 





mary. ‘The nature of dreams and their history, where they come 






from, what they mean; whether the soul always dreams in its sleep; 






how dreams are related to hallucinations, and how they belong to 






nervous states ; speech in dreams; memory, sense of time and place 






in dreams ; why they vanish so quickly, — all these topics are discussed. 






Dreams are treated as a natural and moral experience, to be scientifi- 





cally studied. 
2. Dr. G. H. Scholten, in his sagacious treatise (die freie Wille), 







translated from the Dutch original, is not lost in wandering mazes. 





IIe is a “ Determinist,” but he denies that his position is hostile to 





sound morals, or that it excludes Christian virtue. He reconciles it ! 





to the Divine Sovereignty, and with the idea of a personal God. A 


= 





clear thinker here tries in a common-sense way to settle a question 






essentially insoluble 
3. The Apostle of Atheism, Dr. Ludwig Buechner, publishes in a 









small volume of fifty pages the lecture which he gave two years ago 





eres ITF: 


in his visit to America. It contains, for those who have read his 





previous books, nothing new of criticism or argument. He calls his 





doctrine “ Monism,” and declines the name of materialist ; yet he con- 





founds this Monism with Atheism,— a historical blunder. Buechner 





has no reverence, and his reasoning is sometimes trivial, not to say 





flippant. His book is entitled “der Gottes Begriff und dessen Be- 





deutung in den Gegenwart.” 





4, Among the numerous antagonists which the pessimist Hartmann 





has aroused, one of the sharpest and strongest is Dr. J. Volkelt, whose 





octavo volume (das Unbewusste und der Pessimismus) argues the 





subject from the Hegelian stand-point. Volkelt does not quite silence 





the prophet of misery, but he says words that are worth heeding. 





He denies positively that Pessimism is a fair logical deduction from 






the philosophy of Hegel, or that this philosophy leads to the denial 
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of any living and conscious God. 
argument is intelligible. 


It is a good deal to say, that the 


5. More and more are Christians in our time coming to discard the 
statement that Jesus had no human father as a doubtful legend, hav- 
ing no value for doctrine. Dr. Gustav Volkmar in his tract (der 
Herkunft Jesu Christi nach der Bibel selbst), shows how slight and 
uncertain is even the Biblical foundation of the miraculous birth. 
The Epistles, the Apocalypse, the Gospels of John and of Mark, 
have no knowledge that Jesus was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
Luke and Matthew are inconsistent in their narratives, and know 
nothing of it in the story of the after life of Jesus. Volkmar’s plea 
will be hard to refute. 

6. The latest life of Jesus is that of J. Haeberlin (das Leben 
Jesu in Lichte unserer Zeit). It has a popular purpose, and is in- 
tended to save those who reject the Gospel miracles from deserting 
the Christian church. The spirit of the volume is kindly, reverent, 
and even believing, —notwithstanding its rejection of the supernat- 
ural element. But it has numerous misstatements of fact, geograph- 
ical and historical, and the account of the Jewish sects is not correct. 
It allows only the humanity of Christ, rejecting as unhistorical all 
his reported words about his resurrection and his second coming. 

7. When an Englishman undertakes to write a book in the Ger- 
man tongue, especially a theological book, he must expect, as they 
say in the West, “to catch it.” And the German critics find that 
Rey. W. B. Pope, in his book on Christ (die Person Christi), fails to 
understand the claim of the German mind, which asks for more than a 
god in the dress of a man, and will have real humanity in the Christ, 
though he may have also a Divine nature. They are not satisfied to 
have an old Greek creed, framed some hundreds of years after Christ’s 
death, expounded as the measure and substance of enlightened Chris- 
tology. Even the patristic lore of an Oxford scholar cannot excuse 
this kind of effete dogmatizing. The German mind sees only absurd- 
ity in this attempt to meet rational criticism by a patched-up com- 
promise of the eighteenth with the fifth Christian century. 

8. What did Tertullian mean when he spoke of the Bread as rep- 
resenting Christ’s body in the Eucharist? This question and colla- 
teral questions are treated by Charles Leimbach, an accomplished 
Latin scholar, in his small volume of one hundred pages (Beitraege 
zur Abendmahlslehre Tertullians). By carefully collating all the 
passages of Tertullian’s works which bear upon the theme, Leimbach 
decides that the African Father teaches the “real presence” of 
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Christ in the elements. The result will not be agreeable to the 
“ Reformed” party, who have always claimed Tertullian as their ad- 
vocate. But Leimbach’s argument seems decisive. 

9. In the constant bringing to light of new Arabic documents and 
Medizval Church records, the literature of the Crusades would seem 
to be inexhaustible. Herr Reinhard Rohricht, more than two years 
ago, published a history of the Crusade of Frederic the II. in 1228, 
A.D. This is the basis of a new and much fuller discussion in his 
“ Beitraege zur Geschichte der Kreuzzuege.” The book has an afflu- 
ence of Arabic learning. Germans naturally take more interest in 
the Crusade of the famous Emperor, as the English do in Richard 
the Lion-hearted, or the French in Godfrey and St. Louis. 

10. Sixtus V. was anything but a saint in his life, and no Pope was 
ever more cordially hated in Rome. He was a man like Cromwell, a 
terror and a bugbear. Yet he was brave, shrewd, and a vigorous 
ruler. His works of architecture are the glory of modern Rome. 
His story, as told by the noble Alexander Von Huebner, is praised 
by the Germans for its impartiality, its ample details, and its solution 
of some difficult questions of Papal election and management. The 
book, though written by a German, was originally written in the 
French language. Sixtus is a remarkable instance of the boast of the 
Roman Church that its children may rise from the lowest station to 
the highest dignity, and that the son of a peasant may become the 
sovereign and peer of the greatest kings. 

11. And Dr. Gustave Volkmar again, the omniscient scholar, has a 
word to say on the Papal myth (die Romische Papalmythe). His 
book promises more than it performs. It is not an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the origin of the Papacy, or of the question, “ Was Peter 
ever in Rome?” But it bears rather on the assumption of Papal in- 
fallibility and the consequence of this doctrine, and shows the dilemma 
in which France with her Gallican liberties finds herself in being 
called to sustain the Papal claim. The Professor is not a bigoted 
Lutheran, but his sympathies are with Germany in its present contest 
with Rome. 

12. And auseful book of reference, for those who would understand 
the cause and merits of the Prussian quarrel with Rome, is the small 
volume of Prof. P. Hinschius (die order und Kongregationes der 
Katholischen Kirche in Preussen). The “Orders” first,and then the 
“ Congregations,” pass in review, and we learn what kind of vows 
monks take in Germany, and what is their allegiance to the state. 


It is not easy to get from Catholic authorities trustworthy informa- 
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tion about their church in Prussia. They have kept a policy of 
evasion and concealment. But as their arts are revealed, and their 
claims are promulgated, public opinion, which deprecated at first the 
arbitrary acts of Bismarck, is turning to uphold his severe meas- 


ures as warranted by the crisis. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les Pléiades. Par Le Comte de Gobineau. Stockholm and Paris. 

1874. 

Count Gobineau is a versatile writer, and is expert in many 
branches of human knowledge, and many provinces of human service. 
He is not yet an old man; but he has been statesman, diplomatist, 
archzologist, theologian, novelist, and traveler, and has written divers 
volumes illustrating his various work. His great history of the Per- 
sians is at once rich in decoration and thorough in execution. His 
smaller work on the Persian and other Oriental religions is full of 
curious information about sects scarcely known in the West. If his 
treatise on the cuneiform writings does not rank in accuracy with the 
investigations of Schrader and Rawlinson, it is still a rare evidence 
of industry and ingenuity. Four octavo volumes of discussion of 


the “inequality of the races of man” attest his skill in anthropology. 


What he has written about his personal experience in Asia, in Amer- 


ica, and in the “Isles of Greece” is most entertaining, and his two 
works of fiction, “ L’Aphroéssa” and the “ Abbaye of Typhaines ” 
ought to have been translated long ago. 

‘Les Pléjades,” his latest work, has made a sensation in the culti- 
vated circles of the French capital. It is a novel, but it is much 
more than a novel. Its’ charm lies in the keen, delicate appreciation 
of manners and life, of national character and of natural scenery. 
The secret of its name is not told, and is not easily guessed, for the 
leading characters are more than seven, and there is nothing in their 
fortunes or their conversation to remind one of the shining starry 
groups. An Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian, all young, 
are the first triad; and their remarks upon things human and divine, 
upon customs, morals, faith, and mysteries, are in keeping with their 
nationality. Then to these is added the German ruler of a petty 
principality. An English missionary in India, distributor of Bibles, 
with his mature daughter, cold in manner, proper and practical, but 
full of tender sentiment always subordinate to duty, are a fine foil to 


the reckless, passionate Sclavonic Countess, who is a Syren. The 
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half-dozen of female characters in the book are very individual and 
very distinct. 

We could not expect, of course, from a Frenchman of the world, 
who probably has no fixed religious convictions, a prudish morality ; 
but this novel has the merit of not resting upon crime, of not disgust- 
ing the reader by details of murder, adultery, treachery, and heart- 
lessness. With all its stoical indifference, with all the hinted pessi- 
mism of its sarcasm, its moral is good; the lovers are true to one an- 
other, and the affinities are adjusted without resort to crime. The 
German prince waits for his silly, unspiritual wife to die before he 
marries the beautiful maiden who has won his heart. The English 
philosopher is true to the missionary’s daughter, in spite of her senior- 
ity in years, and the siege laid to his heart by a more fascinating 
charmer. Justice is done in the end. The crooked ways are made 
straight, and the last picture is of prosperity and peace. The satire 
is impartially distributed, and the life of the convent is no more held 
up as the model of purity and comfort than the life of the saloon. 
An honest and true soul may make all circumstances tolerable and 
congenial and even joyous, if true loves holds and rules it. Asa 
master of the niceties of French phrases, Count Gobineau has few 
superiors, and the style of his book “ leaves nothing to be desired.” 


Le Christianisme en Dix-Neuvieme Siecle. Par Etienne Chastel. Pp. 
374. Genéve: A. Cherbuliez & Cie. 1874. 


This is the fourth volume of a history of Christianity in the first 
nineteen centuries, by M. Chastel, and undertakes to give a general 
survey of the vast field of Christendom at the present time. It pre- 
sents in the first division, in clear and attractive style, a picture of the 
schools and leaders of theological opinion in the different countries of 
the old and the new world, and in the second division treats of the 
relations of Christianity to non-Christian peoples. Of course a work 
so extensive in its scope varies in the accuracy of its treatment in dif- 
ferent parts, and, being written in Switzerland, makes some serious 
mistakes in its statements concerning American affairs. It is stated, 
for instance, on p. 220, that “the Universalist school, already so 
numerous in the United States, considers Theodore Parker as its prin- 
cipal leader,” and, on p. 290, that the civil war in America rose from 
the revocation of the Fugitive Slave Bill by President Lincoln! 
But notwithstanding occasional mistakes of this kind, the book is a 
very instructive compilation of facts hardly to be found so well 
grouped elsewhere, and the account of the course of religious history 

13 
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on the continent of Europe in this century will be found trustworthy 
so far as we have observed. Although the closing volume of a series, 
the present is also an independent work. 


La Resurrection de Jesus selon le Nouveau Testament. Essai Histo- 
rique par J. Viollier, Pasteur. Pp. 92. Paris: Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher. 1873. 

This beautifully printed brochure contains an able discussion of 
the New Testament doctrine concerning the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The author’s theory is, that there is an irreconcilable differ- 
ence of teaching on this subject between the Gospels and Book of 
Acts, and the Epistles and Apocalypse: the latter teaching “the 
spiritualistic” and the former the materialistic or “ traditional” view. 
M. Viollier strongly presents the arguments for believing that the 
traditional view is of later growth, and is destined to decline and pass 
away. He justly estimates the importance of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection to the supernatural authority of Christianity, but seems 
to us to fail to demonstrate the main thesis of his book, and therefore 
to leave the Resurrection still the great sign of an authoritative reli- 
gion. However we may dissent from the conclusions at which he 
arrives, we cordially recognize the high and serious spirit, as well as 
the marked ability, of his discussion. 


La Orise Actuelle de L’Eglise Reformee. Par Ariste Viguie. 

Nimes: 1874. 

Il Faut Choisir. Opinione d@’ un laie de L’Eglise Reformee de 

Nimes. Nimes. 1874. 

In the marked theological division which is separating the two 
schools of thought in the Protestant Church of France, the southern 
consistories have been, we believe, as a rule, on the Liberal as op- 
posed to the Orthodox side. The two vigorous pamphlets whose 
name we give are of special interest as giving voice to this position 
and as stating its grounds. 


LT’ Eglise Protestante et Son Avenir. Discours par Aug. Bouvier, pro- 
fesseur. Geneve: F. Richard. 1874. 


Oatholiques Liberauz et Protestants. Discours, etc., par Aug. Bouvier, 
professeur. Geneve: F. Richard. 1874. 


La Nouvelle Loi sur Le Oulte Protestante. 

Three able pamphlets illustrating some of the aspects of the the- 
ological discussions in Switzerland, which are explained in the article 
contributed by M. Viollier to a recent number of this Review. 
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The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonard Bacon. 
With illustrations. Pp. 485. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1874. 

Dr. Bacon’s Historical Discourses, published thirty years ago, told 
with a picturesque power, which no one who has read the volume can 
ever forget, the story of the early ecclesiastical history of New Eng- 
land as it can be grouped around that of the earliest Connecticut 
Church. He takes up a congenial task, and one in which his readers 
are won beforehand, in the present “ endeavor,” as he terms it in the 
dedication of the volume, “to bring forth fruit in old age.” 

The grand epic, for such it is, of the origin and beginning of the 
characteristic New England polity, is worthily told by him. It isa 
story which has its martyrs and its heroes, an Odyssey across more 
dangerous seas than Ulysses crossed, and that for a purpose the high- 
est and most consecrated which ever glowed in human hearts; and an 
achievement which may truly be counted among the greatest that 
have ever been wrought for humanity. Dr. Bacon does not under- 
take in this volume to tell how the seed-corn, which was planted here, 
grew, and became the principle of political as well as of churchly life ; 
how the America of to-day is the child of the Pilgrims: that book of 
Exodus he leaves to be written by another, while limiting himself to 
the Genesis of that as yet unfolding Scripture. Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, especially, who hold with peculiar tenacity to the thorough 
independency of the earliest church polity, and who are the present 
guardians of a majority of the original churches of Massachusetts, 
including the two which alone on this side of the Atlantic Dr. 
Bacon’s volume includes, the First Churches of Plymouth and of 
Salem, should be grateful to the author for the goodly narrative 
in which he vindicates the purity and wisdom of the fathers. 

The preface modestly disclaims any pretension to research among 
original sources, and it is true that readers who are familiar with the 
documents already in print, in Dr. Young’s two volumes of “ Chroni- 
cles,” in Bradford’s history, in the annalists from Prince to Felt, and 
in Dr. Waddington’s “ Congregational History,” will not find here new 
facts. But they will find the old facts fused into a noble story 
that kindles the imagination and the faith in man and God, by a 
mind thoroughly possessed with the greatness of the theme, and told 
with great literary power. 

Dr. Bacon traces the beginnings of Congregationalism to the New 
Testament itself; and, after showing what the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century did for church polity, and how half-way was the Re- 
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form in England, traces the defects of the Puritan method, which 
sought to make over the National Church, as compared with the Sep- 
aratist method, which held that there should be no national church at 
all. After a recent reading of the volume in which Dr. Waddington 
tells the heroic tale of the good confession of Barrowe, Greenwood, 
and Penry, we are the more impressed by Dr. Bacon’s treatment of the 
same stirring theme. The formation of the little church at Scrooby, 
‘its flight to Amsterdam, and its sojourn in Leyden, the saintly life of 
its pastor, John Robinson, and the final voyage in the “ Mayflower” to 
the New World, culminate in the successful rooting of the great ex- 
periment at Plymouth, and the adopting of the principle of indepen- 
dency by the Puritans at Salem. Although Dr. Bacon runs partly 
parallel with a portion of Dr. Palfrey’s noble history of New Eng- 
land, he does not “attempt a repetition” of that story, but describes 
the unfolding and growth of the idea which was its inspiring principle. 
He has given us a work which should be read by every one with Pil- 
grim or Puritan blood in his veins. 


Strength and Beauty. Discussions for Young Men. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. Price $1.75. 

by Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 

No American teacher holds a more honored and honorable place in 
the respect of the community, as well as of his pupils, than President 
Hopkins. For more than thirty years, as the head of a New Eng- 
land college, he has impressed the stamp of his strong and penetrat- 
ing mind, his lofty Christian earnestness, and his imposing personality, 
upon successive college generations; and now, although freed from 
the official burden of that position, he still retains a place of instruc- 
tion in the institution with which his name has so long been con- 
nected. 

In this “little volume, but great book” of “ Discussions for Young 
Men,” a part of the secret of his power is revealed to those who have 
been outside the circle of his influence. These nineteen discourses, 
which were evidently given in the first place from his college pulpit, 
and some of them on the occasion of the graduation of different 
classes, are striking examples of the “strength and beauty” of the 
most thoroughly trained American preaching, such as, we believe, is 
to be found nowhere else in the world, unless it be in the Scotch pul- 
pit. Grappling always with great subjects of thought, and with the 
vital difficulties ‘of our time, with a sinewy vigor which is well typified 
by the oak-leaf on the cover of the volume, the lily of the valley 
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which is also stamped on it typifies a not less striking characteristic 
of these discourses, the exquisite perfection of the illustrations which 
light up these pages of robust thought, and the aroma of deep reli- 
gious sensibility which breathes through them. 

Dr. Hopkins is a leader in the Orthodox Congregational Church, 
and it is evident in this volume that he holds the Puritan theology ; 
but he holds it as one who belongs, in his own striking words, to 


“that great party that is now seeking, as by a divine instinct, a higher” 
unity in Christ.” And in the gift of these discussions to the students 
who have heard them, and to the wider public, he offers a contribu- 
tion which should do not a little to bring that unity nearer, by show- 


ing how a strong man can hold a positive belief strictly yet generously. 

This volume of sermons for young men will stand not far from the 
noble volume of “Sermons” by President Walker, published thir- 
teen years ago, as a model for careful study by those preachers who 
would furnish in their discourses not merely “milk for babes,” but 
“meat for strong men.” 


‘ 


Democracy and Monarchy in France, from the Inception of the Great 
Revolution to the Overthrow of the Second Empire. By Charles 
Kendall Adams, Professor of History in the University of Michi- 
gan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The fruits of a long study of modern French history, pursued on 
both sides of the ocean, are given to the public in this handsome vol- 
ume. Prof. Adams is not a hasty or careless writer, and he publishes 
his conclusions only after patient and diligent investigation. His 
style is clear, forcible, and sufficiently picturesque to fasten the inter- 
est of the reader, without overlaying the thought with dazzling words 
or epithets. His summary of the causes and motives of the first 
revolution is fair and impartial, and will be acceptable even to those 
who have more faith in democracy. Prof. Adams has conservative 
tastes, and a constitutional dislike of forward theories, which have no 
solid basis of experience to rest upon. He does not believe that 
France is republican at heart, or is fit for republican institutions ; yet 
he is not able to tell exactly what government is suited to a land, 
which has been demoralized by so many revolutions and so many 
futile experiments, and where there is so much passion for political 
speculation. He looks at France and its fortunes very much as an 
intelligent Englishman might look at them,—a curious study, but 
undesirable for one who lives in a country where institutions are 
stable, and they have learned to bear with minor difficulties, to con- 
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sider the imperfections of human society, to prefer order to anarchy, 
and to hold fast what is good. 

But Mr. Adams is not a Napoleonist, and has a strong aversion, 
which comés out even in his impartial pages, for the arbitrary Casar- 
ism of the imperial despots. He does not admire rulers elected by 
universal suffrage, who are false to their oaths, regardless of the 
rights of their subjects, and rule as tyrants under the pretense of tri- 
bunes of the people. If he has a preference among the multitude of 
governments which France has tried in the last hundred years, it is 
for the “shop-keeping” rule of Louis Philippe, which gave France 
peace, prosperity, and as much of liberty as it could use wisely. If 
he has favor for any one among French statesmen, it is for. the 
grave, cold, cautious, sagacious Protestant Guizot; and in his admira- 
tion for this conservative politician, Mr. Adams expresses some facts 
of his history, in which the art of the intriguer cannot be mistaken. 
After reading the pages of this volume, which would give the idea 
that Guizot was a broad-minded philosopher, as well as honest minis- 
ter, it is instructive to turn to the ardent invective of Athanase 
Coquerel, in his recent letter, which convicts the protestant statesman 
of cowardice, of bigotry, of intolerance, of mean arts, and of great 
wrong done to the church of which he claimed to be the patron and 
defender. This philosophic leadeb, after all, could be a Jesuit; and 
could use, without shame, the method of Jesuitism. Prof. Adams 
seems to honor Guizot for what, as we think, will be his lasting dis- 
grace, and what may issue in the disruption and ruin of the Protestant 
Church of France. 

We may trust that this valuable book is only the first of a series, 
and that Prof. Adams will follow it with more of the lectures which 
are so agreeable to hear in his class-room. If he should give his 
thoughts upon the English constitution and its history, we may find 
some serious questioning’ of what is taught as almost self-evident in 
our American republicanism. It cannot be denied that the sober re- 
flection of college professors, as to universal suffrage and popular 
legislation, is not altogether sympathetic with the tone of Fourth of 
July orations or Thanksgiving sermons; and that many wise men will 
doubt if the most successful of republics is really the best of govern- 
ments. The radicalism of Mr. Bradlaugh, earnest as it is, and based 
upon abuses and wrongs, which still are patent under the English 
system, is by no means the doctrine that the present American pro- 
fessors teach to their classes as the word of highest wisdom. 

One excellence of this book on French Democracy is that we are 
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not vexed with a redundance of foot-notes, which are apt to weary 
and confuse the reader in books of this kind. 


Some Aspects of Unitarianism. 


. 

We have received a pamphlet with the above title, containing two 
discourses preached at New Bedford by Rev. William J. Potter. In 
them he treats mainly of his own relations, and those of the New 
Bedford parish, with the Unitarian denomination. There are many 
points involved, and we have no desire to enter into the whole subject. 
But there are some statements in this pamphlet against which we feel 
inward protest, and one or two frequently recurring expressions which 
seem to us to indicate complete misunderstanding of some of the facts 
in the case. The statements we refer to are mainly inferences from 
the non-passage of certain resolutions by the National Conference at 
Saratoga, and the expressions are those which repeatedly charge upon 
that Conference a desire and purpose to exclude the New Bedford 
society from its fellowship, which desire and purpose we know had no 
existence in fact. The New Bedford society certainly ought to un- 
derstand what it seems strange that its minister should not have been 
aware of, that those who declined to vote for the resolution endorsing 
the action of the officers of the Conference in inviting that church to 
be present in the usual form, did so upon the expressed conviction 
that the secretary deserved no special credit for doing his obvious duty. 
There was no more reason for its passage than for the passing of any 
one of three or four hundred similar resolutions. The Conference 
had not time for the latter, nor did it feel called upon to go out of its 
way to do the former. 
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